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" Friends, the good man of the house at least 
Kept house to himself till an earthquake came : 
_M 'lis the fall of Its frontage permits yon feast 

' On the inside arrangement you praise or blame. 

iH 

,^ Outside should suffice for eyidence ; 

^^ And whoso desires to penetrate 

^1 Deeper, must dive by the spirit-sense—^* 
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CHAPTER I. 



.V 



NEW LONDON — HABVABD — ^YALE REGATTA. 

How dashing he looked when I first saw 
him! 

I lay swinging in the low hammock on 
the cool shady veranda, and had just fin- 
ished fastening the streamers of blue ribbon 
to my parasol, while in the willow rocker 
near by sat Ruth Emmons embroidering a 
white T on a silk pennant. 

Ruth had been my bosom friend at 

Farmington during the school year, and 

had asked me to spend regatta week with 

her at her old-fashioned country home in 

Norwich Town. Of course we were all 

1 
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agpg over the Harvard-Tale race which 
was to be rowed on the morrow, and had 
spent the day in making preparations for 
the great event. 

We were just on the point of going up- 
stairs to dress for dinner, when suddenly 
carriage wheels were beard grating on the 
gravel road and he jumped out of the large 
hack which had stopped before the steps of 
the veranda. 

I can see him standing there now, with 
banjo and tennis-racket in one hand and 
travelling-bag in the other. Not tall, fair 
in the face, with low banged yellow hair, in 
his white serge yachting-suit, blue stock- 
ings and patent-leather pumps, that low- 
crowned, straight-brimmed Mackinaw bat 
with its gaudy Tale ribbon set on the back 
of bis head like an aureola, he looked the 
picture of joy and youthful energy. Drop- 
ping his traps he kissed bis cousin Ruth 
heartily, and then hat in hand bowed low 
to me as she introduced him. 
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^So good of you, Ruthie, to ask me up 
here,'* he said. " If it were not for you and 
Miss Lyford I should be skylarking witli 
the boys down at the Pequot. No self-re- 
specting sophomore, Miss Lyford, can avoid 
sowing his wild oats, according to the old 
song, you know, 

*' ' In aofhomon year we have our task — 
lis best performed by torch and mask.' " 

^Come, now, coz," said Ruth, '^Roma 
and I must hurry upstairs to dress; you 
are to have your old blue and white, room 
on the second floor. So au revoir until 
dinner. 

We both hastened upstairs, and when 
we sat down to dinner our dresses were 
bright with blue in honor of our guest and 
the morrow's regatta. When we adjourned 
to the veranda, of course the race was the 
one topic of conversation and I said to him, 

^' Of course Tale will win to-morrow, Mr. 
Beverly.** 
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" Well, I should say so, Miss Lyford," he 
replied. "Why, I have never seen Yale 
beaten yet ! And then such a crew as we've 
got this year ! Why, the men average one 
hundred and eighty pounds, and six feet. 
And how they do pull ! why, they can row 
forty-eight strokes to the minute for four 
hours and spurt to fifty ! They have been 
rowing this four-mile race twice every day 
for the past eight months : why, they even 
rowed in the harbor among the cakes of ice 
all winter long! And then the coxswain! 
You girls would positively dote on him! 
He's just the daintiest kind of a little Chi- 
naman, and he tips the scales at ninety-seven 
pounds ; he steers a course as straight as an 
arrow. Oh, Yale is not going to come in 
twenty lengths astern this year^ I tell you, 
Miss Lyford." 

His spirit and enthusiasm set me all 
aglow. This was my first regatta, and I was 
only eighteen, so everything took on a 
roseate hue. How pleasant it was the next 
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morning as we sailed down the Thames on 
Mr. Emmons' yacht before a fair wind and 
dropped anchor within the long lane of 
pleasure craft near the finish in the full 
glare of the noonday sun! How saucily 
our newly-made blue pennant flaunted its 
white T to the breeze from the mainmast ! 
How bright the blue bunting which decked 
the little craft from stem to stem ! 

I helped him load the shining little brass 
cannon in the bow, and then we all assem- 
bled in the cockpit and sang the latest 
college songs to the strumming of his banjo. 
I often hear him singing them still. Soon 
a hush came over the hum of the busy 
yachting folk and all eyes were turned 
toward the grand-stand. The two huge 
globes, one crimson, and the other blue, 
were being hoisted to the tops of their 
respective flag-staffs. 

" The crews are at the start," he whis- 
pered to me, " waiting for the signal four 
miles straight away up the river •" 
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All was breathless expectancy for a 
moment and then the balls dropped. 

"They are off. 'Rah! 'Rah! 'Rah! 
Yale ! " It was his clear, ringing voice that 
lead off the cheering from our boat. 

" 'Rah ! 'Rah ! 'Rah ! Harvard I " retorted 
our crimson neighbor yacht, and then the 
cheering resounded on all sides. 

" See," he cried, pointing to the blue ball 
rising on its flag-staff, ^' Tale leads 1 'Rah ! 
* Rah ! * Rah ! Yale ! " and catching up my 
blue-ribboned parasol, he rushed amidships 
and beating time with it started *< Here's to 
good old Yale, drink her down," while a 
hundred voices swelled the chorus* 

"Yale must be several lengths ahead," 
he explained to me. 

Soon we could make out something on the 
water up the river near the Navy Yard and 
all our field-glasses were levelled upon thenu 
Nearer and nearer they came, and now we 
could make out their blue oar-blades flashing 
in the sun. I noticed him as he strained his 
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gaze with watch in hand upon the coming 
crew. 

^^Pifty to the minute, Miss Lyford ! " he 
cried. *^ Didn't I teli you ! Here, take my 
glass. There comes Harvard at least ten 
lengths behind." 

Then as I handed the glass back to him. 
<< Heavens 1 What is the matter with 
Number Two? He is hardly keeping bis 
oar in stroke ! " 

On they came, and now the glass was no 
longer necessary. The excitement increased . 
There they were cutting through the water 
with sharp, rapid, vicious strokes, all ex- 
cept the man next to the bow. 

*'Cull is almost pumped out," he ex- 
claimed. ^ But see how gamely he tries to 
pull his oar. Three times three for Cull! 
'Rah! 'Rah! 'Rah! Yale!" 

Somehow or other I found myself caught 
in the whirlpool of excitement, standing on 
a camp-stool and steadying myself by rest- 
ing my hand on his shoulder, ais I peered over 
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the heads of those who surrounded me, at 
those eight blue oars tearing through the 
water and forcing the Tale shell across the 
finish line fifteen lengths ahead. We both 
rushed to the bow, and bang ! went the little 
brass cannon; hastily we loaded it again, 
and again it barked out its hoarse note of tri- 
umph. Then we saw the victorious eight 
lifted on the shouldei*s of their exulting com- 
rades, as our sailors hoisted the sails and 
we tacked up the river towards Norwich. 
Ah ! I have seen many races since, but the 
blue oars have not always led as then : nor 
have I ever enjoyed any regatta as much 
as my first one, filled as it was with his 
enthusiastic presence. 

The days following the race passed 
rapidly, too rapidly, it seemed to me. I 
came to know him better every day, for 
the others, by common consent, seemed to 
leave us together. It was he who rode 
with me on horseback, a mad gallop of 
twenty miles ; it was he who climbed with 
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me the old mountain, at whose base the 
mansion nestled; it was he who gathered 
the ripe fruit with me in the spacious 
orchard) or vied with me on the shady lawn 
at the tennis nets. And now I was no 
longer Afiss Lyford to him, but Miss Roma, 
in whose presence his vivacity and wit 
seemed to take on a new brilliancy. We sat 
on the veranda, with a box of Snow's best 
candies between us — he had ordered them 
from New Haven — gossiping idly as was 
our wont. 

''What a poetic name you have. Miss 
Roma," he exclaimed. <^ Roma, I have never 
heard any one called by it before." 

"Papa and mamma," I rejoined, "were 
spending the winter in Rome when I was 
bom, and so they called me Roma." 

"Roma, Roma," he repeated musingly. 
"Do you know what it spells backwards? 
Amorl of course you know what that 
means?" 

Of course I did — I had not graduated 
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from Miss Porter's school without knowing^ 
that. But I answered, ^ I really know very 
little about Latin. What does it mean ? '^ 

^ Roma, amor," is his only answer. *< Yes, 
it is a lovely, a beautiful name.** And so 
we chatted on during the sultry summer 
afternoon. 

Sunday came and the family carriage 
was drawn up at the door. Mr. and Mrs. 
Emmons, Ruth and myself were standing 
in the hallway waiting for him to join us, 
when we chanced to notice him lying in the 
hammock on the veranda, clad in his white 
serge suit and n^lig£ shirt, reading JPile 
No. 118. 

^Not coming with us, Walter?" asked 
Mr. Emmons. 

<<No, thank you, sir," he replied. *^l 
did not know that you were waiting for 
me. I beg your pardon. I never go to 
church except at college, and that is only 
to avoid getting eight marks." 

** Why, Mr. Beverly ! " I exclaimed, " you 
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surely will not be ungallant enoagh to 
desert us?" 

** I am sorry, Miss Lyford," he said seri- 
ously, a hard look coming into his face 
(uot " Miss Roma " but " Miss Lyford " too,) 
but I really am not enough of a liypocrite 
to even seem to take part in a service that 
I detest. I cannot worship a Triune God 
until you can prove to me that three times 
one is one. Pardon me, Miss Lyford— I 
was rude to speak so to you, but really 
my feelings are very strong on this sub- 
ject." 

As we entered the carriage without him, 
how the whole scene jarred upon me. Now, 
I had never missed church for a single 
Sunday in my life. Perhaps it was because 
papa is a clergyman and I am used to 
going to hear him preach, but really Sunday 
never seems quite right to me without the 
beautiful service of the book of Common 
Prayer. 

My face must have looked pained, for 
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Mr. Emmons said to me, ^' Walter is young 
and his ideas are crude, Miss Iloma ; they 
have one or two infidel tutors at Yale now 
— so my New Haven friends tell me — and 
I judge that he is simply repeating their 
ideas. His very earnestness in his infi- 
delity will save him. It isn't every young 
Sophomore who would refuse to go to 
church with a pretty girl like you, Miss 
Roma, especially when she happens to be 
one in whom he seems to be so interested." 

Ruth fortunately came to my aid by ask- 
ing her father about some parish matters, 
otherwise the old gentleman's speech would 
have but increased my embarrassment. 

When we returned from church there he 
lay in the hammock, still devouring JFile 
No. 113. He must have noticed that his 
flippant speech had pained me and thrown 
a cloud over our relations, for at dinner he 
announced that a pressing engagement had 
suddenly summoned him home and that he 
must start that very evening. 
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Rath and I drove him to the depot and 
as the train rolled up to the platform, he 
held my hand and whispered, *' Don't re- 
ember my ill-bred speech, please, Miss 
Roma." 

^< It was not the rudeness of the speech, 
but its irreligious spirit that shocked me,'' 
I replied. Then glancing into my eyes 
with a mute appeal, he pressed my hand, 
turned abruptly and kissed Ruth good-bye, 
and, running off, just caught the rear car as 
it was leaving the platform. 

I myself prolonged my visit with Ruth 
for several days, but everything seemed 
changed after his departure, and the straight- 
laced atmosphere of the old New England 
town, banished for a time by his gay spirits, 
seemed once more to envelop the ancestral 
mansion. 

As soon as I reached home the accustomed 
round of household occupations again en- 
grossed me, and he, too, soon passed out of 
my mind. We played tennis on our lawn 
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as of old, had our private dances twice a 
week, went rowing in the moonlight, and 
visited the parish poor as usual. 

Grace and I spent our mornings in getting 
our fall dresses ready— for mamma always 
insisted that we should do at least this much 
for ourselves — and often Grace, with all 
the solicitude of an elder sister, asked me 
about my Norwich visit ; but the only infor- 
mation that she received was that I had met 
a Mr. Walter Hurle Beverly, a horrid Athe- 
istical young Tale Sophomore, who had 
shocked me by his rude behavior. 

August came and one evening at dinner 
uncle Charley said to papa, <^ I am told that 
Dr. Beverly is to be our near neighbor. Of 
course you have heard of Dr. Beverly, the 
celebrated oculist. He is tired of city life 
and prefers a suburban residence. I hear 
that he and his wife have recently become 
Catholics." 

<' Roman Catholics, I suppose you mean, 
Charley," said papa testily. Papa is just the 
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dearest and most lovable of men, but any 
mention of Romanists quite puts him out of 
patience. Uncle Charley and his wife are 
Romanists. Mamma told me once, that 
before I was bom both he and papa became 
very much interested in the Romish Church, 
and while they were in Rome even went so 
far as to confer with a celebrated Jesuit 
Father Passaglia. 

The crafty priest entangled uncle Charley, 
but happily papa escaped his clutches, al- 
though mamma says he had a narrow es- 
cape. Uncle Charley and aunt Alice lived 
with us and we always had fish for them 
on the Romish fast days. They generally 
spoke very little of their religion, but pjipa's 
remark provoked uncle Charley into retort- 
ing, *' I am proud to know such excellent 
Roman Catholics as Dr. Beverly and his 
wife." 

Here Orace broke in, " T wonder, Roma, 
if they are relations of your horrid young 
Atheist, Mr. Beverly." 
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^Dr. Beverly has a son in the Junior 
Class at Yale," said uncle Charley, but I 
have never beard that be is an Atheist." 

<*Iionia can assure you of that, uncle 
Charley," laughed Grace. 

" Well, I am sure, Grace, you would rather 
have him an Atheist than a Papist going to 
church with those low Irish factory hands," 
I replied. 

" Yes," retorted aunt Alice warmly, " it 
is anything to beat Rome. Atheism even 
is better than * Papistry,' as you scornfully 
call it. 

^^ Please, Alice and Charles," said mamma 
soothingly, " don't be offended, I beg of you. 
Husband did not intend to hurt your feel- 
ings, and as for Roma — you see that she is 
not going to have young Mr. Beverly as- 
persed ; and then she skilfully changed the 
subject to some indifferent topic. 

We learned in due time that the Beverlys 
had arrived, and after some days mamma 
went with Grace and myself to call upon 
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Mrs. Beverly. She received us in com- 
pany with her daughter, Harriet Beverly, 
who was evidently several years younger 
than her brother, and who resembled him 
very much. We learned from them that 
he was visiting a college chum, Clarence 
Tuthill, in Pennsylvania, and that he would 
not be back until the last week of August. 

When he arrived he seemed to feel that I 
still remembered that Sunday episode at 
Norwich, for he only called on the eve of his 
return to college, and his whole conversation 
was concerned with removing the impression 
which he then made upon me. 

"I hope you won't think I am as irrelig- 
ious as I was last June, Miss Lyford " (still 
Miss Lyford), he began. "You know we 
always sober down in Junior Year and enjoy 
our dolcefar niente : 

'* ' In Junior Year we take our ease, 

We smoke our pipes and sing our glees,' 

runs the old ditty. Now I think I have 

2 
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made some progress. It is perhaps too 
much to assert that Gkxl does not exist — I 
should say that I am an Agnostic rather 
tiian an Atheist at present. He exists, I 
suppose, but what He is like, whether He is 
Personal or Impersonal, that we can never 
say with certainty. Such is my creed at 
present." 

^^That is hardly progress," I replied, 
'< compared with that of your parents ; uncle 
Charley tells us that they are Romanists." 

^^ Yes, out-and-out Papists, as you Epis- 
copalians call them," be rejoined. *'They 
never gave much attention to my religious 
training. Mother was educated in a con- 
vent and father has been captivated by New- 
man^s subtle reasoning — that is the whole 
story of their change of faith. Of course 
I have no objection to their being even 
Mahometans, if it pleases them, only they 
must not expect me to follow them in all their 
religious vagaries. Now just take Newman, 
Miss Lyford, one of the most gifted intellects 
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of the century ; after years of investigation 
he becomes a Catholic; yet his brother^ 
with an equally brilliant mind, after an 
equally thorough investigation, becomes a 
Deist ! 

<^ What can I expect to find out about re- 
ligion, when minds like these arrive at such 
opposite conclusions ? Why, I might spend 
my whole life in religious investigation 
without arriving at any certain truth. Why 
not enjoy the life that we have in this 
world — and then, after we die, we shall find 
out all about the next world, if there should 
be any to find out about. But pardon me, 
Miss Lyford,'' he concluded, rising to go, <^ I 
see that I have been boring you, and I have 
some packing to do before I start for col- 
lege to-morrow." 

^ No,'' said I, as I ushered him out, <^ I 
have not been bored, but what you have 
been saying is beyond the weak capacity of 
my feminine mind. I am fully satisfied 
with the Episcopal Church, and I expect to 
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live and die in it, as all our family have 
done before me.". 

This call had not done much to bridge 
over the old breach between us. 
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CHAPTER n. 

NKWTOBK — ^YALK-PEINCKTON FOOT-BALL 

GAMS. 

In the first week of October a letter came 
to me addressed in an unknown hand ; the 
writing was careless and erratic. I cut the 
envelope and read the following : 

" 2 South Collbgb, New Haven, Conn., 

Oct. 3d, 188—. 

" Deab Miss Roma : — 

" May I make bold to invite you to go 
with me to the Thanksgiving Day Foot- 
Ball Game between Yale and Princeton at 
the Polo Grounds, New York City ? I ex- 
pect to drive down from Blythdale in my 
dog-cart, and t am sure that you would en- 
joy the game exceedingly. I trust that you 
have entirely forgotten my irreligious spirit 
at Norwich Town, and that you will assure 
me of your forgiveness by allowing me the 
pleasure of escorting you to the Thanks- 
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giving game. Please present my respects 
to Dr. Lyford, your good motheis and Miss 
Lyford, and believe me, Miss Iloma, sin- 
cerely your friend, 

** Walter Hurlb Bevbblt. 

<^ To Miss Boma Lyfobd, 
" Bltthdalb-on-Hudson.^ 

From that day on I was busy preparing 
my pale-blue dress for Thanksgiving Day. 

After service was over on that 1)eautiful 
day his dog-cart drove up to our door, and 
soon we were driving along a beautiful 
country road toward the city. 

Our conversation naturally turned on the 
intricacies of foot-ball play, as I had never 
seen a game. He explained to me, as we 
drove along, the mysteries of drop-kicks, 
goals, touch-downs, and so on, but although 
it seemed plain enough at the time I have 
never succeeded m getting a thorough idea 
of the game, although I enjoy the excite- 
ment and enthusiasm of the sport. 

We reached the Polo Grounds in time to 
secure an excellent position by the side of 
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the field among the carriages. What a 
pretty sight it was — those banked masses of 
color on the Grand Stand — here orange and 
black — there blue : how the gaudy tally-hos 
rocked with the antics of their boisterous 
occupants and resounded with the blare of 
the guards' horns. There, across the field 
from us, tier on tier of blue-ribboned young 
men, and in front of them one with a huge 
cane beating time for their cheering, which 
bui'st out as the Yale eleven, in their soil- 
stained canvas-jackets and dark-blue toques, 
came trotting on the field from their dress- 
ing-room. 

*'You are not leading the cheering to- 
day," I remarked. 

"No," he answered, "we sober-minded 
Juniors leave such antics to the rakish 
Sophomores." 

Then the rocket cheer of Princeton broke 
in upon our talk, and we saw the Tigers, 
hornet-like in their striped orange and 
black stockings, leaping into the field. 
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Soon the two elevens faced each other, 
Yale with the ball, Princeton with the 
wind. 

Suddenly the ball was put into play, passed 
back quickly to the left side of the field, 
where a swift runner took it and coursing 
along the boundary line, with outstretched 
arm and open palm pushed aside assailant 
after assailant, until the man near the 
Princeton goal leapt upon his shoulders like 
a panther and bore him to earth. 

" That's Howard Kip," he informed me ; 
" he's the swiftest end-rusher in college." 

Tlien the two elevens formed in two paral- 
lel lines stretching out at right angles to the 
boundary line — the ball was thrown out be- 
tween them, a Yale forward seized it, but was 
held where he stood. Then as Yale sent 
back the ball, the Princeton centre broke 
through the Yale line and secured the ball 
as it was being passed to the Yale runner. 
The air was rent with the rocket cheer— and 
the sharp bark of the Yale slogan flung 
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back deiiance. As the ball was sent back, it 
was passed twice to the right boundary line, 
taken by a Princeton player, and carried 
forward by him, by adroit running and 
dodging, to within at least thirty yards of 
the Yale goal. The excitement was intense : 
we rose from our seats and stood in breath- 
less expectancy. 

"That's McVay standing behind the 
Princeton line. He can kick a goal from 
the centre of the field," he whispered. " I 
think he is going to try it now." 

The bail was passed back and thrown 
straight into McVay's hands, as the Yale 
forwards broke through the line and bore 
down upon him with might and main. 
Coolly, as though it were a practice kick, 
McVay sighted the goal and sent the ball 
spinning forward with tremendous force 
just over the heads of the advancing line of 
blue. It sped on straight for the centre 
of the goal-posts, but midway in its flight it 
began to veer steadily to the right and we 
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could see it sail across the line just outside 
of the right goal-post. 

^ The wind has saved us," he whispered 
with great excitement. 

Then Yale kicked out the ball and drove it 
forward till it was near the Princeton gosil, 
when a slip gave it to Princeton. But they 
did not seem to be able to advance. They 
were pushed back and back across their 
goal-line. 

^'Thafs a safety touch-down, but it 
doesn't count against them," was his com- 
ment. And then again, amid the most 
breathless excitement, they repeated the 
same tactics. 

" Princeton is only trying to kill time," 
he impatiently exclaimed as the First Half 
came to an end. ** Camp has been urging 
that these safety touch-downs should score 
against the side that is forced to make 
them," lie continued. "I hope that after 
this game they will adopt his idea." 

The Second Half began, and Princeton 
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had the ball. She continued her defensive 
play and made safety touch-downs one after 
another, so that, struggle as they might, the 
Yale eleven could not score and the game 
was drawn. Then amid the defiant oppos- 
ing college cries tlie vast multitude vanished, 
and we were hastening homeward as twi- 
light was fast coming on. 

On the drive home he complained of 
Princeton's " block game," as he called it, 
and I strove to cheer his mood by asking him 
about his college life. He told me of the 
great social event of the season, the Junior 
Promenade, which was to be given by his 
class that year and would certainly surpass 
all previous balls. He entreated that I would 
be his partner both at the Promenade itself 
and the ensuing class German. 

^* I shall be delighted," I replied, «' if aunt 
Alice will be my chaperon. She has a 
cousin living on Hillhouse Avenue in New 
Haven, and I hope that we can arrange to 
visit there." 
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Late that evening he departed for college, 
as he must be in class the next day, and I 
heard no more of him until he came home 
at Christmas-tide. 

In the usual holiday gayeties, especially 
our private theatricals and a fancy-dress 
ball, I could not but notice his attention to 
me and the effect which I had upon him. He 
often seemed moody and preoccupied, but 
my presence acted like an exhilarating at- 
mosphere upon him, and with me his conver- 
sation was blithe and lightsome. 

He had called one evening to receive my 
answer about the Junior Promenade and I 
had been able to tell him that all had been 
arranged so that I could attend, when hap- 
pening to catch a glimpse of a golden badge 
upon his vest collar, I asked him what it 
was. 

"It is my v'' r pin?" he remarked, and 
detaching it he handed it to me. 

I admired the black-enamelled dijimond- 
shaped badge with its delicate border of 
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chased gold, and its clasped golden hands 
with fp about them, y below and fi at the 
lower point of the diamond. 

"What a pretty breast-pin it would 
make," said I, fastening it to my collar. 

" We are supposed to wear it during our 
year of active membership, Miss Roma, but 
keep it, if you will, and wear it at the 
Junior Promenade." 

Of course I pnclasped it, and as I did so 
I read, engraved upon its plain gold back, 
« Walter Hurle Beverly '8— ./?. 

"What does fi mean, Mr. Beverly?" I 
asked. 

" It is the name of the Yale Chapter of 
Psi Upsilon, Miss Roma," was his reply. 

" Well, I won't rob you of it now," I went 
on, " although I won't promise not to pur- 
loin it after the Promenade." 

And, indeed, his <p r pin is my favorite 
breast-pin now. 
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CHAPTER III. 

NEW HAVEN — THE TALE JXJKIOB PBOMEXADE. 

The holidays passed swiftly by, and I 
looked forward to the Promenade with 
eager expectancy, for it was to be my first 
large ball. It was to be held on the 9th of 
February, and on the evening of the 7th 
aunt Alice and I reached New Haven, 
where he met us at the depot with a car- 
riage and drove us to the house of our host 
on Hillhouse Avenue. It was arranged 
that we were to attend morning prayers in 
the college chapel at eight, and, wearied by 
our journey, we retired early to rest. 

The old Congregationaiist service seemed 
quaint to me, as we sat in the rear gallery 
amid the young ladies and their chaperons, 
who were in attendance in large numbers. 
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The hymn sung by the choir with an 
evidently unusual care, the reading of the 
Scripture and the long extemporaneous 
prayer of the President, terminated by the 
Lord's Prayer, the Senior Class ranging it- 
self in two lines facing the middle aisle, and 
bowing from the waist with a profound 
salaam to the President, as he passed out, 
were all new to me. 

I had judged that a great many of the 
students must be Episcopalians, as I had 
seen them following the service with their 
prayer-books, but when I mentioned this to 
him he smiled and answered : 

**They were studying their lessons, Miss 
Roma ; they always know that it is time to 
close up their books and look solemn when 
Prex comes to the Lord's Prayer. It's 
very kind of him to give them this warn- 
ing that he is at the end of his long speech 
to Almighty God ; then that low bowing of 
the Seniors to him is only a survival of the 
extreme reverence with which the old Pur- 
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itans treated their Dominies. Perhaps 
you can understand now, Miss Roma, why 
I spoke so flippantly of religion last sum- 



mer." 



He then led us over the college buildings 
— the Library, Alumni Hall, the Peabody 
Museum, the Gymnasium, the Art School, 
and finally to his rooms in old South Col- 
lege. Here we met his room-mate, Clarence 
Tuthill. 

It all looked very romantic to me — the 
old-fashioned low ceilings, the opeji fire- 
place with the quaint brass andirons and a 
linge oak log blazing brightly upon them ; 
liie rich, dark, red and gold paper on the 
walls, with the foils, rackets, boxing-gloves 
and memorabilia of many a Freshman and 
Sophomore affray. 

I was just admiring the neatness of the 
room, when Tuthill threw open a door and 
said, << Just take a look at our boudoir. Miss 
Lyford." 

"I saw two cheap pine beds placed side 
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by side; two strips of worn matting laid 
along their outside ; two rickety, stained 
bureaus and wash-stands ; and smoky white 
walls only relieved by garments of all sorts 
hanging from rusty iron nails. 

"This is our sanctum-sanctorum^'^ con- 
tinued Tuthill with a chuckle. " You see, 
Miss Lyford, Dandy and I — we never call 
him anything but Dandy, you know— Dan 
and I spent all our funds in furnishing 
our study, and so when we came to our bed- 
room supplies, we had to get some old 
second-hand furniture and matting. But 
we sleep quite heartily here, don't we, Dan ? 
Then you should just see us house-cleaning ; 
for we are so poor, Miss Lyford, that we 
can't afford to pay the old colored sweep, 
Alston, whom you must have seen at the 
entry door — and with Alston no pay no 
sweeping. Dandy can handle a broom and 
duster quite daintily, I tell you, Miss Lyford, 
especially when he expects distinguished 

visitors. 
3 
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^^See here," he went on, and passing out 
into the study he threw open a second door, 
disclosing a large closet almost the size of 
the bedroom, in which the oak logs for the 
open fire were stored, amid the litter of 
sweepings and all sorts of rubbish. ^< There 
is nothing like being open and above-board, 
is there. Dandy?" said Tuthill, with a 
hearty laugh. 

He made no reply to TuthilPs sally, but 
rather seemed put out by his room-mate's 
want of tact. 

We rested in the afternoon, and in the 
evening came the Glee Club concert. 
Promptly at half-past seven a spacious hack 
stopped at our door, and aunt Alice and 
I entered with him and were driven to the 
Carll Opera House. He had engaged a box, 
and there we found Tuthill with his partner. 
Miss Morgan, and her chaperon, Mrs. Bill- 
ings. We all laughed and chatted together 
until the concert began. 

How novel the college glees seemed to me. 
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BO full of life and snap and jollity. How 
|)eculiar the effect of the higli tenor part 
pitched above the second singing the air. 
How rapturous the applause, how spontane- 
ous the encores. Alas ! it was over all too 
soon. 

We rested again in the morning, and in the 
afternoon he came with a cutter and dash- 
ing team to take me for a sleigh-ride. The 
keen, fresh air made our faces tingle and 
caused the color to mount to our cheeks ; we 
were all algow with the exhilaration of mo- 
tion ; there was an airy elasticity about his 
carriage that I had not seen before. His bear- 
ing towards me was so different from what it 
had been hitherto — so different from that of 
any other gentleman whom I had ever met. 
There was a gentleness and a chivalry in his 
actions which were all new to me. His touch, 
as he tucked the fur robes about me, the 
animation of his glance, as he spoke to me, 
had a tenderness and a reverence which I 
felt intuitively, but could not describe. He 
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treated me as though I were some fairy prin- 
cess, whom he was guarding, as some god- 
dess to whom he had vowed eternal ser- 
vice. 

I shall never forget that ride— the crisp 
glistening snow, the jingle of the sleigh-bells, 
the swift motion of the horse, the magnetism 
of his presence. He had told me more 
plainly than if he had spoken that I was all 
in all to him. I knew it, I felt it, and I 
felt, too, in complete accord with the ex- 
quisite delicacy of his behavior. Yes, we 
were naturally fitted for each other. He 
was not tall but fair ; I was dark, and, papa 
siiid^ petite. He was thoughtful, intellectual, 
even spiritual by nature ; I was sprightly, 
wayward, I fear worldly-minded. We were 
counterparts physically and intellectually : 
how was it that I had never noticed it before ? 
I wondered if my bearing seemed different 
to him from that of other girls? This 
silence had lasted too long — I must really 
say something. 
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" Are you still an agnostic, Mr. Beverly ? " 
I ventured. 

" Miss Roma," he answered seriously, " I 
have come to the conclusion that we can 
never agree on religious matters ; my views 
will always jar upon you, I know ; and I am 
certain that I can never make youi-s mine. 
May we not exclude such unfortunate topics 
from our delightful conversation ? May we 
not agree to disagree on these matters ?" 

" Yes, perhaps it is best," I replied, and 

we went on to talk of the Promenade, the 

German, and all the pleasures in store for 

us. 
Just before supper a large cluster of 

Marechal Neill and Jacqueminot roses was 

brought to my room, and on the card nestling 

in their midst I read " Mr. Walter Hurle 

Beverly." 

What a revelation the Carll Opera House 

was to me as I passed over the w,axed floor 

leaning upon his arm in the Grand March. 

The stage had been built out far over the 
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parquet, and over the middle was suspended 
the victorious shell of last summer's regatta, 
and above it the foot-ball of the Thanks- 
giving game and the trophy banners of 
many years. 

How delicious was our opening waltz! 
Then I realized more fully than ever how we 
were adapted for each other. Tuthill's 
name came next on my card, and I found 
him waiting for me as I reached my seat 
by aunt Alice's side. Mr. Beverly, after 
seeing that my partner was at hand, had 
hurried off to find his own. 

Dance followed dance in quick succession, 
waltzes, galops, polkas and quadrilles, and 
I only saw him at aunt Alice's side where 
I had been left by my last partner and 
where he brought the next one. 

I enjoyed myself as never before, and 
it soon became plain to me that he had 
engaged the most brilliant dancers as my 
partners. His enjoyment must have been far 
less, as he had to leave his last partner with 
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her chaperon, then hurry off to find mine, 
and then hasten away again in quest of his 
own, so that his mind must have been in a 
continuous state of worry to see that all 
went off smoothly. We had a second waltz 
before supper — ^he had saved four dances 
for himself on my card, and all waltzes ; 
then again after supper we waltzed, and I 
found that he alone of all my partners 
seemed instinctively to suit himself exactly 
to my rhythm of motion, and to guide me 
through the gliding throng with an unerring 
deftness which shielded me from all contact 
with others. How delightful I found it to 
follow his guidance ! 

At length as it grew near four in the 
morning Lander's baton was raised for the 
last waltz, and as we floated on and on to 
its music, I said to him, << Oh, I have enjoyed 
myself so much, Mr. Beverly ! How can I 
thank you ? How worried you must have 
been, however, in arranging my dances so 
nicely.'* 
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**Yes, Miss Roma," he answered in a 
sweet low tone, ^* if I could have kept you 
all to myself I should have been happy, too 
happy. Let us enjoy at least this last waltz 
to the full." 

Soon it was over, and aunt Alice and I 
were bundled into the carriage with him, 
and the Junior Promenade was a thing of 
the past. 

We of course slept late in the morning. 
But he, poor fellow, had to be up and at 
chapel, as he told me, by eight, and attend 
his class at half-past. The Junior German 
followed in the evening, and the elegance 
of the favors surpassed anything that I had 
ever seen. Towards noon the next day he 
was bidding good-bye to aunt Alice and me 
at the depot, and we reached home in good 
time for supper. 




" Let us enjoy at least this last waltz to the full," 
said Walter. — Page 4a 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BLTTHDALB — THE CONVEBT. 

Home-life seemed prosaic enough after the 
bright dream of Promenade week, but the 
quiet of our every-day existence was dis- 
turbed on the fourth day after our return. 
Aunt Alice had been to see Mrs. Beverly, and 
on her return she came into the room where 
mamma, Orace, and I were sewing, and said, 
" Roma dear, I have a great surprise for 
you. Walter Beverly is home from col- 
lege. He was baptized yesterday by the 
Jesuit Fathers at their Church of St. Francis 
Xavier in the city. I am so glad, dear." 

I don't know how shocked I must have 
looked or what I should have said, had not 
Grace cried out, " Walter Beverly a Roman 
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Catholic ! Well, I declare ! How did those 
wily Jesuits pervert him?" 

" Yes, Grace dear," said aunt Alice, " a 
perverted atheist and agnostic. Isn't it 
terrible, dear ? " 

" I don't believe it was the Jesuits, Grace,' 
said mamma. '^ I think you will find that 
it was his mother and her prayers. Mrs. 
Beverly is a beautiful character, and she 
told me while Roma and aunt Alice were 
away at New Haven, that she had been 
begging God ever since she had been a 
Catholic to convert her son from his infi- 
delity." 

"Well, now," said Grace, "I really 
thought that Walter Beverly had too much 
sense to be twisted around his mother's 
little finger. How a man of his intelligence 
can swallow such gross superstitions I can't 
imagine— worshipping the Virgin, kissing 
the Pope's toe, and going to confession to 
those ill-bred priests! I'm sure he can't 
believe in such silly things." 
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"Grace," said aunt Alice, " you really 
ought not to talk in that way. Mrs. Beverly 
has told me that her son has heen studying 
the Catholic religion for the past six 
months, and that it is just because he has 
convinced himself of the infallibility of our 
Holy Father the Pope that he has become 
a catholic." 

How the conversation ended I never knew, 
for in the midst of it I stole away softly 
to my room and sat down there like one 
stunned, to think. Ah! now I saw why he 
had appeared so moody and preoccupied at 
times ; now I saw why he said that we never 
could agree upon religious topics. What 
could have led him to take such a step ? I 
knew that he was too headstrong to be in- 
fluenced by the example of his parents. Of 
course he would come to see me before he 
returned to college. 

The day wore on, but there was no sign 
of him. Perhaps he would call that even- 
ing. I remained dressed in my blue silk 
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until late in the evening, but he did not 
come. 

Could it be possible that he was not com- 
ing to see me? I looked for him all the day 
following but in vain. That evening, how- 
ever, the door-bell rang, and his card was 
brought up to my room. I hastened to the 
parlor to meet him. His face had a quiet 
radiance and calm that I had never seen 
there before, but otherwise he seemed un- 
changed. 

" I felt all worn out. Miss Roma," he said, 
" after our dissipation of Promenade week, 
and really thought that I should break down. 
I got leave of absence from college for a 
week and have been spending a few days 
with some friends in the city ; my week is 
up to-morrow evening and I must return by 
the late train. But I could not go away, 
Miss Roma, without coming to see you. I 
hope you have felt no ill effects of the 
Promenade. Wasn't it a delightful time ? 
I hope I can persuade you to come again 
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next year, although I suppose it i& too far off 
to think of now." 

My eyes turned involuntarily to the spot 
where his (p y pin used to gleam, and there 
I caught the glimmer of a small ebony crucifix 
with a beautiful silver figure two or three 
inches long. He evidently did not suspect 
that I knew of his conversion, and carefully 
avoided all reference to it, and so we 
chatted on as of old, until Grace, aunt Alice, 
uncle Charley and papa came in from the 
sitting-room after a rubber of whist. 

Grace proposed some singing, and I played, 
and soon the parlor resounded with college- 
songs which called up memories of the Glee 
Club concert. As he was about to leave, 
Grace invited him to play tennis on our court 
the following afternoon and remain for din- 
ner with us. He accepted with evident 
pleasure, and then he left. 

" Well, Roma," said Grace to me as we 
went upstairs to bed, ^^how did he explain 
it?" 
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^ He said nothing about it, Gracie." 

'^ I knew he would be ashamed of it, Roma ; 
he will soon give up such nonsense, I am 
sure." 

*« How unkind you are, Gracie. He thought 
I knew nothing of it and did not want to 
pain me." 

^ If any one is the pink of perfection it is 
Mr. Walter Hurle Beverly, Papist," said 
Grace teasingly, as we separated for the 
night I was afraid Gracie was a better 
Protestant than I was. 

When he came to play tennis with us on 
the next afternoon, he looked the picture of 
his old self in his blue toque and jei*sey, his 
snuff-colored corduroy knickerbockers, blue 
stockings and russet shoes, and were it not 
for that crucifix which showed under his 
jersey, I should think that yesterday was 
only a horrid dream. 

Could he be striving to conceal that cruci- 
fix? No, he must have wished to protect it 
from injury during his play. I had never 
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seen him serve in such good form. I was 
really a liUle more skilful than he was, and 
that day I strove to play my very best, but 
his superior strength and endurance over- 
matched my skill, and deuce set followed 
deuce set only to be finally taken by 
him. 

Then he and I played Grace and Ned 
Schuyler and carried everything before us. 
Really, I had not seen him in such good 
spirits before, not even in his wild Sopho- 
more days. Now there seemed to be a 
mastery, a self-control, which held his 
whole being in check and lent a dignity to 
him which elevated and tempered but did 
not destroy his joy of body and spirit. 

After our tennis play he went home to 
dress for dinner, and I could not but feel 
proud of his manhood as, in his evenin.t? 
dress, with crucifix gleaming on his watch- 
guard, he reverently bowed his head and, 
standing before our table, crossed himself 
and prayed silently, before we all sat down, 
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and papa with outstretched hands asked 
the blessing. 

It must have taken courage for him to do 
that; even uncle Charley and aunt Alice 
never did it, but bowed their heads with us. 
It was that same spirit which made him 
refuse to go to church with me at Norwich 
Town : he would not palter with his convic- 
tions. 

Late that night he returned to college and 
I heard no more of him till the following 
Spring Recess, except what I learned from 
his sister Harriet. 

We became great friends about this time 
tlirough our attachment to our music : we 
often used to play together on the piano, 
both at the Beverlys and at our house. My 
acquamtance with her led me to under- 
stand her brother better, for she was like 
him both in appearance and in disposition, 
though cast in a daintier mould, and her 
ways and moods often threw light for me 
on his. 
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Mrs. Beverly came to take a great liking 
to me, because of my quiet common-sense, 
she said, and I in turn came to appreciate 
that both Harriet and her brother owed 
many of the qualities which attached me to 
them to their mother. She had their same 
exquisite tact and delicacy of spirit, and in 
time I came to feel for her somewhat of the 
same affection which I had for mamma. 

Even when he came home at Easter time I 
saw little of him until the Great Festival was 
over, but when we did meet I soon saw that 
it was not coldness or forgetfulness which 
had kept him away. There was the same 
delicacy and gentleness of bearing toward me 
which I had noticed first on our sleigh-ride, 
intensified, it seemed, yet held in check by 
something intangible, which I could per- 
ceive but not define. 

He called as he was returning to college, 

and handing me his (p y pin, said, " My 

year of active membership is nearly over 

now, Miss Roma, and I would beg you to 

4 
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acoepttbis as a little token of the many 
joyous hours we have spent together." I 
have always worn the pin from that day. 

I went to visit Ruth Emmons again during 
Regatta week, but he did not come on as 
he had offered to see the Commencement 
number of the Yale Becord through the 
press. He had been an editor of the 
^6cor^ during the year, and although he had 
gone out of office on the preceding April he 
had volunteered, out of kindness, to help the 
new editors with their last number of the 
year. To me at Norwich Town everything 
seemed changed, and Yale was as much dis- 
tanced that year as Harvard had been the 
year before. I could imagine his feelings as 
he sent to press the dispiriting account of 
Yale's defeat. 

When I returned from Norwich I found 
him at home, and he remained in Blythdale 
during the whole summer. That was really 
the happiest season of our life together. I 
can never forget our long drives along the 
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beautiful country roads, the exciting games 
of tennis, the delightful rows in the moon- 
light. We were both inexpressibly happy, 
and yet he said almost nothing of himself, 
his feelings, his future prospects. Our talk 
was generally a blithe sort of badhiage, in 
which each seemed to provoke the other to 
a keener rivalry. I soon noticed, however, 
that he never attended the Saturday even- 
ing hops, which the members of our set had 
arranged among themselves, and although 
I often wondered at it I would never ask 
any one the cause. 

One Saturday evening as Grace and I were 
dressing for the dance, to which Ned Schuy- 
ler had promised to escort us, Grace said 
to me, *' Haven't you noticed, Roma, that 
Walter Beverly never goes to our Saturday 
hops?" 

" Now that you speak of it, Gracie," I re- 
plied, ** I must say that I have never seen 
him there. Perhaps he does not care much 
about dancing.'* 
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" Demure little innocent," retorted Grace, 
" you doift expect me to believe that ? Wal- 
ter Beverly never misses the Wednesday- 
night dances. I know why it is that he 
stays away on Saturday nights. It's that 

horrid Romanism of his that keeps him 
away." 

" Nonsense, Gracie," said I. 

"Oh, yes, it is, Roma," she persisted, 
" our waitress Maggie told me so. I asked 
her if she ever saw Mr. Beverly in church, 
and she told me that she sees him there every 
Saturday afternoon going to confession to 
Father Duffy. Maggie is a pious girl her- 
self and goes to confession every week — 
that's very good for the servants ; it keeps 
them from stealing— but Walter Hurle 
Beverly going to confession ! 

"Roma, just think of it! How awfully 
horrid — actually going to confession to that 
coarse Father Duffy ! Mustn't he be awfully 
wicked, Roma ? I wonder what he has to 
confess. And Maggie says that he spends 
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a long time in charch after confession say- 
ing his penance, as she calls it, and telling 
his beads — ^just think of it, Roma — and Ter- 
esa, Mrs. Beverly's maid, told her that he 
goes to bed at nine o'clock on Saturday 
night and goes to the half-past five o'clock 
mass in the morning to receive the Sacra- 
ment. Walter Beverly getting up at five 
o'clock ! he goes again to the half-past ten 
o'clock mass to hear that vulgar Father O'- 
Halloran preach to the factory hands about 
not getting drunk and beating their wives — 
and then he is present at vespers again in 
the afternoon! Really, Roma, I believe his 
mind must be affected." 

" My dear Gracie," I could only say, ** how 

'you do go on. I should be ashamed to pry 

into a gentleman's secrets in that way — and 

with the servants too ! I am sure he never 

obtrudes his religion upon us, dear." 

'^ Because he knows we would only laugh 
at him," said Grace. 

^That was why he stood up before our 
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dinner-table and made the sign of the cross, 
I suppose, Gracie." 

Somehow Grace and I always got to 
quarrelling about Walter Beverly. She 
seemed to misunderstand him completely. 
He was a mystery to nie, I confess, from a re- 
ligious point of view, but I understood him 
thoroughly apart from that, and I was just 
certain that his religion was making him a 
nobler and a better young man than he ever 
was before. I knew that, and I admired 
him the more for it. 

Well, his summer vacation was over at last, 
and he was now back in New Haven again. 
This was his Senior year. I wondered 
what he would do after graduation. Go 
into literature, I supposed. His classmates 
told me at the Promenade that he was con- 
sidered one of the cleverest writers in col- 
lege, and I had enjoyed reading the copies 
of the Hecordy which he had sent me regu- 
larly during the year, with his own articlas 
marked. Several of his verses had a spe- 
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cial meaning for me. One of my &Yorites 
was the following : 

Ab Boxam. 

When thoa art near 
My 8onl is li^t ! 
My feelings drear — 
When thou art near— 
Are put to flight, 
And life seems dear ; 
When thoa art near 
My sool is light I 

When thou art far 
My sool is dark I 
My feelings jar 
When thou art far — 
Quenched is the spark 
Of my life's star — 
When thou art far 
My soul is dark I 

This appeared in the Record which was 
issued for Promenade week. He did not 
send me the paper any more, as his year of 
editorship was now over, and he seldom 
wrote then. 

Dr. Beverly had gone to Washington to 
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attend a convention of oculists, and bad 
taken his daughter with him. He was very 
fond of Harriet and generally insisted on her 
going with hira when he was obliged to be 
away from home. Mrs. Beverly was quite a 
home body, and when the doctor was absent 
she never liked to be alone in the house. 
She had asked me to stay with her, and I 
was enjoying my visit exceedingly. She 
told me so many things about him. I was 
getting to admire and love her more and 
more. If it would not seem improper I 
should even have felt like calling her mother 
Beverly. What a pleasant week I spent 
in her house. Still, I was glad to be with 
mamma once more. 

Thanksgiving had come and again we 
had gone to the foot-ball game togethe]-. 
Yale had won this year by a small scoie. 
His short stay at home seemed almost like a 
dream. And now Ghristmas-tide had come 
round again. 

We bad arranged between us that I 
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should be his partner at the Junior Prome- 
nade again that year. He feared it would not 
be as enjoyable for us that time, as it 
was not in the hands of hia own class, and 
so we should be a little bit outside of the 
gayety. 

I would not mention the matter to aunt 
Alice until within a week or so of the 
Promenade : I was sure she could make all 
the arrangements in that time, and aunt 
Alice never refused me anything. 

I did not want to set Grade talking about 
him again, and I was lifraid she would do so 
if she learned that I was going agiiin this 
year. I was beginning to think that Grace 
was getting a little bit piqued at his evident 
interest in me. Of course I supposed that 
she, as the elder sister, naturally expected to 
receive more attention than I did, and yet I 
could hardly imagine him as drawn to her. 
I loved Gracie very dearly and wanted her to 
enjoy herself as much as possible, but I 
felt that her disposition would jar upon his 
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spirit and I knew that my presence soothed 
him. 

I was on the point of broaching the sub- 
ject of the Promenade to aunt Alice, but 
Grace had just come in from the post-office 
with the mail and had handed me this 
opened letter : 

" 2 South Collbgb, New Haven, Conn. 

January 25th, 188—. 

**Deab Miss Lyfobd : 

'* Last year I felt my acquaintance with 
you to be too slight for me to presume to 
invite you to attend the Junior Pi*omenade, 
but I trust that this year I may venture to 
ask you to be my partner, without seeming 
to be over-bold. Could you not brhig Miss 
Roma with you, and I will fill out both your 
dance-card and hers ? My chum, Clarence 
Tuthill had intended to go as a ' stag' this 
year, as he says he is short of funds, but he 
has kindly volunteered to help me out by 
acting as Miss Roma's escort. I trust that 
the tardiness of my invitation may not seem 
strange to you, as circumstances over which 
I had no control prevented me from fully 
determining my plans until within a few 
days. Please present my best respects to 
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your honored parents and my kind regards 
to Miss Roma and yourself. 

"I remain sincerely 

"Walter II. Beverly. 

"To Miss Lyford, 

Blythdale-on-Hudson." 



"I am so delighted, Itoma dear," cried 
Grace enthusiastically, " that we can both 
^o together this year. I really had no 
desire to go last time, but your glowing 
accounts of your experiences have made me 
interested in the Promenade. I had no idea 
that Walter Beverly was so full of delicate 
tact. I will see aunt Alice about being our 
chaperon at once," and off she ran in great 
delight. 

What could this mean ? How was I to un- 
derstand it ? Did he not invite me especially 
to be his partner ? And now he coolly rele- 
gated me to Clarence Tuthill, who did not 
care enough about inviting a partner to pay 
his own carriage and flower bills, but was 
glad enough to escort me if Walter Beverly 
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f(X>ted the bills. I really was afraid that 
I should be too ill to attend the Prom- 
enade. 

Coald I have been mistaken about his feel- 
ings toward me ? He had never said that he 
loved me in so many woi'ds, I knew — but 
then he had declared it in much plainer 
ways. Why, he had hardly been more than 
civil to Gracie hitlierto. And then Gracie 
was not his style — why, she must be at least 
five years older than he is, and I knew how 
susceptible he was to beauty, vivacity, and 
winsomeness. That is what had drawn him 
to me, I felt sure. Papa always called me his 
little canary, and said that I was just too 
pert and cute for anything. I really must 
go. It would look as though I were piqued 
if I remained at home. He surely would ex- 
plain himself when he met me. Perliaps 
he spoke to papa about my going, and papa 
may have insisted on his asking Grace, too. 
I wonder if mamma knew anything about 
it, but I must never ask her. I should be very 
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quiet and demure aod allow Grace to manage 
everjrthing. 

Gracie had just come from seeing aunt 
Alice and she did not know what to do, as 
aunt Alice really could not go with us be- 
cause she had already accepted the invita- 
tion to attend the wedding of a very aristo- 
cratic friend of hers, who was to be married 
at St. Francis Xavier's Church in the city 
on the morning after the Pi'omenade. So 
Grace had had to write declining the invita- 
tion. 

How good Mrs. Beverly was ! Walter had 

written to her about our mishap, and she had 

just come over to oflfer to be our chaperon 

herself. We were to stay at the New Haven 

House. 
We had reached New Haven once more, 

and the usual round of gayety awaited us, the 
visit to morning chapel, the college build- 
ings, and his and TathilPs rooms ; then the 
Glee Club concert in the evening. 
How changed everything seemed that 
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year I Tuthill al ways seemed to be with me, 
while he was most attentive to Grace. How 
delighted she seemed to be ! It really did me 
good to look at her ; dear Gmcie had not had 
an outing of this sort before. Perhaps the 
reason that it all seemed so strange now was 
that the novelty had worn off for me. He cer- 
tauily would see me alone and explain him- 
self. I must try not to seem hurt, but yet I 
knew that I was embarrassed in my manner 
when I spoke to him, and I saw that he was 
constrained also when he talked to me. He 
could conceal it from others, but I was very 
susceptible to his changes of mood, and I 
could feel that subtle something at work 
again ; it seemed to rule his whole life now. 

Our sleigh-ride that year was in a double 
cutter. He and Grace were in front, while 
Tuthill and I rode behind. 

How commonplace Tuthill seemed! He 
noticed nothing amiss in rae because I kept 
up a continual fire of badinage with him, 
and he thought he was entertaining me ex- 
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ceedingly. What a bore he was ! What a 
difference between our delicious ride of last 
year and this stupid one with Tuthill. What 
a contrast in his bearing toward me and 
TuthilPs. Grace and he seemed to be having 
a jolly time in front too. 

He had only given himself one dance with 
me that night, but it was a waltz. Oh, how I 
longed forit to come ! Here he was at last — 
how it thrilled me to keep in rhythm with his 
motion ! 

After a few turns he said to me, " Are 
you not tired. Miss Roma? I am. Would 
you object to promenade a little ? " 

Now at least he would speak. I could see 
the hesitation and deliberation in his eyes. 
Oh ! that dreadful and mysterious something 
had conquered, and he began to speak on 
indifferent topics, and then proposed that we 
waltz again ! Ah ! here was his explanation. 
How reverently and devotedly he held me 
and guided me, and protected me from the 
touch of others ; he was the same as of old; 
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I was still his fairy goddess. My grand 
Walter Beverly ! He would not explain in 
words ; but as he led me back to my 
chair by Mrs. Beverly's side, he whispered 
simply, but with intense feeling, " How I 
wish I could have had all the dances on 
your caixl, Miss Roma." 

We did not go to the Senior German aa 
the next day. I supposed we two had taxed 
his means overmuch already, but he told us 
that it was a very unimportant affair com- 
pared with the Junior German, and I was 
not sorry when Mrs. Beverly, Grace and I 
were back again at Blytlidale-on-Hudson. 

Grace was enthusiastic over her trip and 
said there was no partner like Walter 
Beverly. But I would not give my one 
waltz with him for all his attention to her; 
I would not give that simple little wish of 
his at the end of our one dance for all the 
clever and interesting things he had said 
to her. 

I did not grudge Gracie her pleasure: 
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really it would have been bad taste not to 
have invited her, and then if he had invited 
her, of course he must have taken the elder 
sister as his partner. But I wondered how 
he thought of it. Not many young men 
would have done so. 
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CHAPTER V. 

HIS HIDDEN LIFE AT TALE. 

Easter- TIDE brought him home again, and 
it proved to me anew that I was the only 
girl who attracted him. He had invited ine 
to come to his graduation, and of course 
Gracie was included in the invitation ; but 
when the time came papa was stricken down 
with nervous prostration and Grace and I 
had to remain at home and assist mamma 
in nursing him. I could not even get on to 
Norwich Town that year. When he re- 
turned after it was all over he called and de- 
scribed the race to me. " Oh ! it was magni- 
ficent, Miss Roma; Yale won by a single 
length : I can still say that I have never 
seen Yale beaten." He told me that he was 
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going to Maryland in about two weeks' time 
to attend to some business matters, and he 
should probably be away for eight or ten 
days. 

I never felt his absence more. 

Clarence Tuthill had come to visit Ned 
Schuyler for a few weeks, and of course he 
came to call upon us. Tuthill was devoted 
to his old chum, and told me that they had 
been room-mates for eight years — from the 
very first day that they went to Andover 
together in 18 — . " Of course we all had the 
greatest respect for Dandy, Miss Lyford," 
said Tuthill, "but Fm sure I don't know 
what got into him that he became a cath- 
olic. Yet I'm certain that he took time 
enough to make^ip his mind. 

" Why, Miss Lyford, he studied nothing 
else but the Catholic Church for at least six 
months. It began as soon as he returned 
to college in Junior Year. You should 
have seen him poring over the ^Grammar 
of Assent^^ the ^Development of Christian 
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Doctrine,'* ^ StumhTing J3locJc8 made Stepping' 
Stonesy and such like books, to all hours 
in the morning. And then, when he once 
made up his mind, there was no backing 
out; he stood to his guns despite every- 
body. Now there was his action with 
regard to ip.y, I see he gave you his pin, 
Miss Lyford. 

" When I heard his letter of resignation 
read at our Tuesday meeting, I was aston- 
ished and made a motion to lay it on the 
table ; then we passed a vote asking him to 
withdraw his letter. 

" « See here, Dandy,* said I to him, when I 
got back to our room that night, * why are 
you getting out of ^. ^^ ? I know you catho- 
lics are not allowed to belong to secret so- 
cieties, but surely the Pope doesn't include 
our Greek Letter college societies. You 
know as well as I do that there is nothing 
secret about them except the Greek words 
for which the letters stand, the grip, and 
such little things as that.' *Tut' he re- 
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plied, ^ I have good reason for resigning 
from (p. Yj although, of course, I know 
there is no necessity. 

" * Father Lawless, our pastor at St. Mary's, 
here, is having trouble with his young 
Irish Americans, who wish to join the 
Masonic lodges ; for this is forbidden by the 
laws of the Church. Now, these young men 
would not see the difference between these 
forbidden secret societies and our college 
secret societies. If they saw that I be- 
longed to one they would say to Father Law- 
less, " How is it that you allow this young 
Yankee — that is what they call us English 
Americans, you know — to belong to a secret 
society and yet refuse us absolution if we 
belong to the Masons?" 

'^ ' Father Eavanagh, his curate, is just 
orgiiniziug a Catholic Benevolent Society, 
called the Knights of Columbus, and it 
bids fair to become a wides^pread body. I 
am determined to give no scandal in this mat- 
ter, and I may add. Tut, that no one has 
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suggested this step to me. I have taken it 
of my own accord.' 

" ' But, Dandy,' said I, * you sui>ely wouldn't 
let this scruple of conscience stand in the 
way of an election to " Bones " or " Keys ! ' " 

" « I most certainly would,' he replied em- 
phatically, *• and I shall take good care that 
the " Bones " and " Keys " men shall hear 
of my views in this mutter. You know. 
Tut, that those Senior Societies have a much 
greater reputation for secrecy than our 
Junior Societies. You know all the " Bones " 
nonsense, about never taking off their 
Skull and Cross-Bones Badge with its 
mystic 322 beneath it : you know how they 
pin it to their night-gowns when they go 
to sleep, and even swim with it in their 
teeth; how they become solemn as death 
when you mention their society before 
them, or even when you utter the words 
322 in any form. Don't you remember 
what a triumph we used to consider it, 
when in playing tennis we could entrap 
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one of them into admitting that the set 
was three to two? Now all this clap- 
trap, Tut, gives them a much greater 
aspect of secrecy. No, sir, I shall never 
accept an election to " Bones " or " Keys," 
although I don't think that they would 
offer me one anyhow.' 

" He was too modest in this estimate of 
himself. Miss Lyford, for I remember well a 
^ Bones ' man cautiously sounding me as 
to what Dandy thought of secret societies 
in general and why he liad resigned from 
<!' y. Now, Miss Lyford, you must have 
heard how many Yale men have made it the 
one ambition of their college course to get 
an election to ' Bones ' or ' Keys,' and 
with good reason it seems to me. For to 
be one of the fifteen men, of which each of 
the two is composed — thirty men, mind 
you, out of one hundred and sixty — men, too, 
who comprise the brightest scholars, the 
cleverest literary men, the pluckiest athletes 
the most aristocratic' and wealthiest men 
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in the University, is an honor of which any 
one might feel proud. No wonder that 
many a man has toiled and toadied for sach 
a prize. I said to myself then, Miss Lyford, 
that there must be something great in the 
Catholic Church to give Dandy Beverly 
such nei*ve. And then see, Miss Lyford, 
what a fight he made with old Prexy about 
going to morning chapel. Why, I have 
known many good catholics who have gone 
to that chapel service. But Dandy wouldn^t 
hear of it. He had it up and down with 
Prex. Prexy said that there was nothing 
distinctively religious about the chapel exer- 
cises. Dandy contended that there was. 
He said that the Bible used was the protest- 
ant Bible, that the hymns sung were pro- 
testant hymns, and that the prayer was the 
long-winded presby terian and congregation- 
alist extemporaneous speech to Almighty 
God— -in fact, that the whole service was a 
protest against his religion. 
^ Prex urged him to look on the whole 
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matter as a man and not as a catholic. 
Dandy said that he couldn't: that he roust 
look on it as a catholic. He said that there 
was only one true way to worship God and 
that was by the mass : he offered to go to 
mass eveiy morning instead of chapel, and 
he bound himself in honor to render an 
account of his presence and absence there ; 
he said that unless this was allowed him he 
would leave college. 

" Of course old Prexy had to back down — 
he couldn't afford to pose as a bigoted per- 
secutor in a matter of conscience, and so he 
got out of the difficulty by excusing Dandy 
' for the present,' which meant the year 
and a half which remained of Dandy's col- 
lege course. I know all this because Dandy 
was quite excited about it and told me the 
whole story. It used to make me laugh to 
think of Dandy getting two * marks ' for 
being absent from mass — it only happened, 
however, once or twice when he overslept 
himself, for he had to get up at half-past 
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six and go to seven o'clock mass, as that was 
the latest said at St. Mary's. Then, too, he 
used to miss almost all the base-ball games 
— for they were generally played on Satur- 
day afternoons and Dandy went to confes- 
sion. Miss Lyford, every Saturday afternoon 
as regularly as a clock, and not even a Har- 
vard Championship Game could tempt him 
from the Church. But I think it must have 
taken all his pluck to stand up at table in 
Schneider's restaurant three times a day, 
and make a big sign of the cross and say 
his grace before and after meals in the pres- 
ence of jews, drummers, actors, and all 
sorts of people. Yet he never flinched and 
he even gained by it, Miss Lyford, for it 
turned out that old Schneider was a Ger- 
man catholic himself, and when he saw 
Dandy publicly proclaiming his religion, he 
came to him and gave him carte blanche to 
order all sorts of eggs and sea-food on Fri- 
days and fast days without a cent of extra 
charge. 
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" If you had only known him, Miss Lyford, 
as I have ever since he was a little lad of 
thirteen, you could appreciate the great 
change in Dandy. Why, that little boy 
used to curse and swear, and proclaim him- 
self an atheist, and rail against religion in a 
way that shocked even the worst of us older 
boys. But the more we teased him about 
it, the more profane and irreverent he g^ew, 
out of pure cantankerousness. I tell you. 
Miss Lyford, whatever else the Catholic 
Church may be, it has certainly made a man 
out of Dandy Beverly. By the bye, Miss 
Lyford, when is he expected back from the 
south?" 

^^ He said he would be away eight or ten 
days," I answered. 

And true to his word, when the eight days 
had passed, he was back again and told me 
that his business in the south had been sat- 
isfactorily concluded. This was in the be- 
ginning of August. He often came to see 
me during the ensuing month, and an air of 
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subdued sweetness, quite new, seemed to 
cling round him, and he was more devoted 
to me than ever ; but yet that mysterious 
something whose presence I had so often 
felt before seemed to wall him round more 
completely. 

On the twelfth of the month he asked 
leave to play tennis with us and to remain 
during the evening, and on that occasion his 
tact and gentle joyousness of bearing seemed 
to win us all to him ; eVen Gracie spoke of 
it as something remarkable. 

I heard nothing more of him until the 
fifteenth of the month, when, towards the 
close of the afternoon, mamma, aunt Alice, 
Gracie and I, were sitting in mamma's room 
sewing, and uncle Charley, on returning from 
the city, came in and said to us, " I met Dr. 
Beverly after the solemn high mass, at St. 
Francis Xavier's to-day, and he told me 
that his son Walter had gone away to Fred- 
erick, Maryland, to become a Jesuit. 

'' Gone to be a wily Jesuit ! '' exclaimed 
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Grace. " Oh ! it is too horrid, isn't it, Roma ? 
I always knew there was something uncanny 
about that Walter Beverly — he always was 
a deep one. How he has taken us all in — 
and such a lady's man, too—gone to Fred- 
erick ! " and then she went on in mock tragic 
tones : 



" On that lovely morning in early fall, 
When Dandy marched over the momitain wall, 
Over the mountain winding down, 
Horse and foot into Frederick Town I *' 



"Do hush, Grace," said mamma, "you 
have no consideration for Roma's or even 
your aunt Alice's feelings. Go to papa's 
study, daughter, and tell him that dinner is 
ready." 

After papa had asked the blessing it was 
plain that he was quite agitated : he hesitated 
a moment and then said to uncle Cliarley, 
" Charley, of course it is none of my business 
but how do you explain young Beverly's 
going to join that corrupt and perverse 
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company of Jesuits, which all respectable 
governments have expelled from their do- 
minions as the bane of society ? " 

I could see that uncle Charley was on the 
point of making a sharp retort, but he 
checked himself and said quietly, '^ I think, 
Richard, that we had better keep to our 
custom of avoiding religious discussions at 
table, especially upon such a burning ques- 
tion as you have proposed." 

" Surely, papa," I could not help exclaim- 
ing, <Hhe Jesuits, at least in this country, 
can't be as bad as they are painted, otherwise 
Walter Beverly could never associate with 
them." 

"Why, Roma," exclaimed Grace thought- 
lessly, " do you still defend him after the 
shameful way in which he has trifled with 
you ? " 

I had tried to bear up bravely under the 
sudden shock and I had succeeded quite 
well so far, but at Grade's last remark I 
could hardly keep it up any longer. 
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Mamma noticed my rising tears and sud- 
denly came to my rescue. " My daughters," 
she said, " your uncle Charley's plan is the 
best. Let us delay our opinion until we 
know more of the matter. Mrs. Beverly 
will give us full particulars in a few days, 
I am sure, and I think that we shall then 
find that Walter Beverly is still the high- 
minded gentleman that he has always shown 
himself to be." 

"Thank you, darling," said aunt Alice, 
" for your kind and charitable words. We 
shall find, Roma dear, that it has all ha^)- 
pened for the best, I am certain." So at 
mamma's request the momentous subject 
was dropped. 

I kept very quiet during the evening 
and remained in the background as much as 
possible, but after I had gotten into bed, 
Grace came softly into my room and insisted 
on spending the night with me. She em- 
braced me and kissed me fondly and at- 
tempted to console me by saying, "Dear 
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little Roma, how could he treat you so, my 
poor darling ! " 

" Please don't, Gracie," I could only sob as 
my tears flowed silently. 

"Did you have a quarrel with him, Roma 
dear ? " persisted Grace. " You know people 
always become monks and nuns because of 
disappointment in love." 

" Oh, Gracie," I moaned, " you know as well 
as I do that he has always been as devoted 
to me as could be." 

" But are you sure, darling, that he was 
not in love with some one else, who has 
jilted him?" 

"Oh, Gracie dear, how can you?" 

"But did he ever write to you, Roma 
dear?" 

"No, Gracie ; but you know all the lovely 
things he wrote to me in the Record.^^ 

"After he became a Papist, Roma?" 

" No-o, I think before " 

" Did he ever tell you that he loved you, 
darling ? " 
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" No, but he did love me, Gracie ; oh, he 
really did." 

"Did he ever kiss you, Roma?" 

" Oh, no, Gracie, he would as soon have 
though of kissing the Virgin. Oh, Gracie 
darling, don't let us talk any more — ^just let 
me sob Grace, it relieves me so." 

" Then I am just sure that he loved some 
one else. I mean to And out, Roma — ^the 
awful man to trifle with my dear little sister ! 
There must have been some one else, Roma 
— ^no one ever becomes a monk without being 
crossed in love." 

" Oh, Gracie darling," I entreated, " don't 
— ^please don't," and I buried my face in my 
pillow and, clasping it tightly in my, arms 
sobbed myself to sleep. 

When I awoke in the morning I found 
mamma stroking my forehead soothingly. 

**Corae, Roma," she said, "it is time for 
my little daughter to get up." 

" What time is it, mamma?" I asked. 

**Pa8t ten, dearest. Grace told me that 
6 
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she spent last night with you, and that yf)U 
sobbed as though your heart would break." 

'' So I did, mamma, and it did me good. 
I feel much better now." 

"That is my own little daughter," said 
mamma. " I know just how you feel, Roma 
dear, but time will take all your sorrow 
away. Perhaps, my darling, he never loved 
you : young men are often as interested in 
girls as he was in you, without really being 
in love with them. And you, dear, can 
hardly be certain of the true state of your 
own heart. It is difficult for us to under- 
stand ourselves in these matters of affection, 
and you may yet meet some one, of our own 
religion, who will be all to you, and more 
too, than Walter Beverly has ever been, 
much as you now love him and feel his loss. 
Grod's holy will be done, darling ; He knows 
better than we do what is really the best 
for us. Now get up and dress, dear, and I 
will have Maggie bring up your breakfast. 
Grace has gone over to Ned Schuyler's to 



i 
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talk with Clarence Tuthill, and I have just 
had a note from Mrs. Beverly saying that 
the doctor has taken his daughter Harriet 
off with him on his vacation, and that she 
is all alone. She asks me to let you come 
and stay with her while they are gone. 
Would you like to go, darling ? The change 
might be good for you, and I am sure she 
wants to tell you something about Walter." 

" Yes, mamma, I think it would do nie 
good to be away for a week. Dear Gracie 
is so thoughtless in the way she speaks. 
Please send word to Mrs. Beverly that I 
shall be over before luncheon." 

I had no sooner taken my breakfast and 
gone downstairs, than Grace came in, all on 
flre with excitement. " I knew it, Roma," 
she burst out. "It was that large statu- 
esque blonde, Lillian Mond, whom we saw nt 
the Promenade — the College Widow, they 
call her : she married Howard Kip on Com- 
mencement Day and threw Dandy Beverly 
over. Clarence Tuthill has just told me 
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all about it. She and Dandy took part, you 
know, in some college theatricals given for 
the benefit of the Yale Navy, and Dandy 
lost his heart to her. She caught him 
through his weak point, his Romanism, and 
then jilted him shamefully. Tuthill says 
he used to see her behind the scenes taking 
hold of that silver crucifix of his and kiss- 
ing it, and begging him to give it to her : 
she used to make the sign of the cross over 
herself and tell him how she had been 
educated in a convent, and was almost a 
catholic, so that poor Dandy undertook to 
convert her to Romanism and lost both his 
head and heart. 

" Tuthill says that one night he had gone 
to bed early, while Dandy sat up writing 
for the Itecord; after awhile he came to bed, 
but soon got up, and thinking that Tuthill 
was sleeping, knelt by his bedside and began 
to say his rosary to the Virgin. Tuthill 
says he never could forget his prayer, it 
made such an impression on him. 'Oh! 
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my Mother Mary ! ' he moaned, * may I 
love you, and you alone ! Oh, my Mother 
Immaculate, thou art all fair and there 
is no spot in thee! Oh! dearest Mother, 
let me love no other woman but thee ! 
My Queen, my Mother, remember that I am 
thy own. Keep me and guard me as thy 
property and possession.' Then he would 
tell his beads with the greatest fervor and 
then sob as though his heart was broken. 
After that Tuthill saw him rise and bare his 
shoulders, and taking up a knotted scourge 
of heavy puckhig-cord which he had made, 
go into tlie hirge wood-closet off their study. 
Tuthill said that it made his flesh creep to 
hear the sickening thud of the blows which 
he rained down on himself for almost a 
quarter of an hour. Then he crept softly 
to bed again, Roma, and was soon sleeping 
as peacefully as an infant. Wasn't it horrid 
in that girl to abuse his piety in that way?'* 
" Gracie dear," I answered, sick at heart, 
<^ please don't speak of him any more. I 
am really tired of hearing about him." 
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CHAPTER VL 

HIS HIDDEN LIFE REVEALED. 

I WAS SO glad when it was time for me to 
walk over to Mrs. Beverly's, and get away 
from Grace. When I reached the house, I 
told her that I had just breakfasted and did 
not care about luncheon, and she too said 
that she felt no appetite, so putting her arm 
around me, she led me upstairs to a little 
hall bedroom. Then she turned, and kiss- 
ing me on both cheeks said, ^< My dear child, 
this was Walter's room. He has gone to be 
a Jesuit novice at Frederick, Maryland." 

I tried to look her bravely in the face as 
I asked, "And when will he come home 
again, Mrs. Beverly ? " 

Tears stood in her eyes as she answered, 
"Never, Roma dear, never." 
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Then she strained me to her bosom and 
after our weeping had spent itself a little, 
she took me into her own room and sitting 
down in a large rocking-chair said, " Come, 
dear child, and sit down on my lap, even as 
he used to do, although he was a large boy, 
and let me tell you about him." 

She clasped me in her arms, and as I 
rested my head upon her bosom, she stroked 
my hair fondly and went on. "I once 
thought, dear Roma, that I should be able 
to call you daughter ; may I not do so even 
now, dear child, while we are both sorrow- 
stricken by our common loss ? " 

" Yes, Mother Beverly," I replied, " I have 
grown to look upon you as a mother for 
some time; but why, oh, why was he so 
cruel as to leave us ?" 

" When you know all that I know about 
him, Roma dear, you will not call him cruel. 
Oh, I wish you were a catholic, you 
could understand it all so much better. 
You must remember, my dear, that I have 
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known him ever since he was the tiniest of 
babies, and I understand fully all his troubles 
and trials. And though I weep over my 
loss, Roma, I was never prouder of my boy 
than I am now. He has been such a good 
son to me, dearest. I do not mean to say 
that Walter has never done wrong. He has 
his faults, but he is noble and high-spirited, 
and by the help of God's grace he has over- 
come himself in wondrous ways, my dear." 

"You know, of course, Roma, that Dr. 
Beverly and I have only been catholics a 
few years, and before that time we hardly 
gave any attention to Walter's religious 
training, so that as he went away to board- 
ing-school, a little boy of thirteen, he had 
not much to guide and strengthen him ex- 
cept his natural strength of character. He 
has often repented, darling, with bitter tears, 
the faults of those boyhood days." 

''After the doctor and I became cath- 
olics we never obtruded our views upon 
Walter, but of course, dear, he found cath- 
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olic books in our home, and being a great 
reader devoured them eagerly. One of them 
especially, Cardinal Wiseman's Lectures on 
the Blessed EucJiarist^ convinced him of the 
reality of Our Saviour's presence in the 
Blessed Sacrament. He told me once that 
the argument drawn from the grammatical 
structure of the sacred tongue fully con- 
vinced his intellect : for he was a good lin- 
guist, Roma, and the reasoning appealed 
strongly to him. This was during the sum- 
mer that he first met you at Norwich Town, 
dear. 

" When he returned to college in the fall, 
he said that the services in the college 
chapel seemed a hollow mockery to him, and 
in the afternoon he went to vespers at St. 
Mary's Church on Hillhouse Avenue. As 
he entered, he saw the little red light burn- 
ing before the Tabernacle, and as he after- 
wards described it to me, he said to himself, 
* See here, Walter Hurle Beverly, you are 
fully convinced that Jesus Christ is really 
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on the altar there: be consistent and act 
your belief. ' And then, Roma, he made his 
first genuflection. 

" The next day, he told me, it seemed to 
him that he had made a fool of himself, and 
that he was under a delusion ; but as he ex- 
amined the matter and could And no new 
reason to shake his belief, he determined to 
go every day to the church to visit Our 
Blessed Lord. 

" Walter often used to say that he should 
never have blamed himself very much if he 
had not done this, and yet he was fully con- 
vinced that if he had not taken this step he 
would never have become a catholic, and 
that he would have been blameworthy for 
not having done so. So he used to kneel 
before the altar every day, say an Our 
Father and Hail Mary — how he came to 
learn the Hail Mary he never could explain 
— and then beg of Jesus Christ, that if the 
Catholic Church were the true Church to 
make him see it. 




> kneel before the altar every day. 
Pase go. 
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" He got permission also to hear mass oii 
Sundays, instead of attending the college 
chapel, for all the students were permitted 
to go to their parents' church on Sundays, 
and it was only about the daily prayers in 
the college chapel that he afterwards had 
trouble." 

'^ Tuthill told me all about that some days 
ago, mother Beverly," said I. 

" I hope you understand what I have 
been telling you, Roma dear; for his becom- 
ing a Jesuit was a gradual growth, and the 
whole history of his conversion has some 
bearing upon it. The many little sacrifices 
that he offered to God then were the step- 
ping-stones to his future great sacrifice." 

" I understand what you have said some- 
what, mother Beverly," said I, " yet not 
entirely; but I love to hear you tell all 
about the little details of his life, and per- 
haps it will be clearer as you go on ; then 
when you have finished I may ask you to 
explain what I have not understood." 
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" Well, then, my dear," she continued, 
" a holy catholic gentleman living in New 
Haven — his name is Mr. Winthrop and he 
was formerly on Episcopal clergyman, like 
your dear father — when he heard of Walter's 
coming to mass on Sundays, kindly offered 
him a seat in his own pew. Walter used 
often to call upon him and his wife, a sweet, 
saintly lady. He always attributed his con- 
version under God to her. During all this 
time, dear, he read and studied about the 
Church so continually that it even led him 
to neglect his regular college work. He 
used to compare himself to a foreigner just 
landed in America; he said, that just as a 
stranger to our institutions could not get a 
true idea of our republic in a short time, so 
it took him also a long time to grasp our 
catholic idea of a visible exterior Church 
established by Jesus Christ. His mind was 
filled with the protestant notion, which 
must be familiar to you, Roma dear, 
of an invisible Church without exterior 
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marks, composed of all sorts of believ- 
ers. 

** When he used to call upon Mrs. Win- 
throp, she would say to him, * You are 
very inconsistent, Mr. Beverly. Do you not 
believe in the real presence of Jesus Christ 
upon the altar ?* 

" ' Yes, Mrs. Winthrop,' he would 
reply. 

" ' But how does Jesus Christ come to be 
really pi'esent on the altar under the appear- 
ances of bread and wine?' 

" * Why, by the power of the priest, Mrs. 
Winthrop.' 

" * And where does the priest get his 
power to consecrate the Body and Blood of 
Jesus Christ?' 

" * From the Catholic Church.' 

** * Well, then, Mr. Beverly, you surely 
must admit that the Catholic Church is the 
Church of Jesus Christ.' 

" * I do not see it in that light, Mrs. 
Winthrop,' he would answer, time and time 
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again. His eyes were holden, darling, so 
that he could not see, for he had not as yet 
the divine gift of faith, and he has often 
told me that the intellectual conviction 
which he then had of the reality of Christ's 
presence, had frequently seemed to him so 
overclouded by doubts, that without the 
gift of faith, he could not have believed it 
at all. 

^ This is an example, Roma dear, of how 
protestants often are brought face to face 
with catholic truth, and yet be so blinded 
by the prejudices of birth and education 
that they do not see it. I have experienced 
this, dear, myself. 

" Gradually it began to dawn upon Wal- 
ter that the central doctrine of the Catholic 
Church, the Keystone of the Arch of Faith, 
as he used to call it, was the dogma of the 
infallibility of the Pope in matters of faith 
and morals. He gave his whole attention 
to this point, convinced that if he could not 
believe it, he could never be a catholic, and 
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that if he believed it, then he also believed^ 
all the other doctrines of the Church. 

" Dr. Payson, his old principal at Ando- 
ver, unwittingly brought this home to him. 
The good Doctor had heard of what he 
called Walter's Popish tendencies and wrote 
to him : * My dear Walter, — You should 
never forget that you must not only believe 
what the Church of Rome now teaches, but 
also whatever it may think fit to teach in the 
future.* 

" To this Walter repHed : * That is the 
precise point, my dear Doctor, which I have 
been considering for some time. If I can 
satisfy myself upon this point, I shall become 
a catholic at once ; if not, I can never be- 
come one.' 

«^He had reached this stage, when he 
came home for Thanksgiving in his Junior 
Year ; he was worried over it, at the time, 
Roma, and perhaps you may have noticed 
this." 

*^ I did notice that he was preoccupied, 
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mother Beverly, but never understood the 
reason of it before," I said. 

" He went on studying, dear," she con- 
tinued, ^^ and making his daily visits to 
our Lord. And I tliink his sister Harriet 
had a great deal to do with his conversion. 
We had sent her to the Ladies of the Sacred 
Heart at Elmhurst and she was the most 
rabid little protestant in the school. When 
the girls came to make their retreat, however, 
her heart was touched ; she asked for in- 
struction of her own accord, and the first I 
knew of it all was from a letter of the Mother 
Siii^rior. 

" After her baptism, dear Father Penfield, 
who had given the retreat, said to her on the 
day of her First Communion, ' My child, you 
are very dear to Our Lord Jesus to-day, and 
he will grant you whatever you ask; ask 
then, my dear child, some great favor.' Slie 
asked for her brother's conversion. This 
was just before Christmas. 

«* About a week before his Junior Prom- 
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enade, he went to call upon Mrs. Wintbrop. 
She said to him in the course of their con- 
versation, *Are you a CathoUc yet, Mr. 
Beverly ?' 

'"No, Mrs. Winthrop,' he replied, 'I am 
sorry to say that I am not,' and then he be- 
gan to explain to her the I'easous why he 
could not helieve in the infallibility of the 
Pope. 

"He told me tliat these reasons had 
always seemed unanswerable to him before, 
hut at tbat moment, when he repeated them 
to Mrs. Winthrop, he saw their utter shal- 
lowness and insutBciency. He said that he 
seemed to he standing on a heightand look- 
ing down on the whole question: then in an 
instant it was made as clear as day to him 
that the Catholic Church was the One True 
Church of Jesus Christ. 

"He abruptly brought his call to an end, 
hastened to the priest's house at St. Mary's 
Church, found Father Lawless, tlie pastor, 
and asked to he received into the Catholio 
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Church. The good priest was naturally 
slow to act and wished to know what had 
led Walter to this step. He decided that 
he must wait and gave him a child's cate- 
chism to commit to memory. Walter said 
that this seemed to him a great come-down 
from the Grammar of Assent^ Roma, but he 
set to work obediently, dear, and soon had 
learned all that was in the little book. 

" Walter wrote all about it to me, and he 
consulted Mr. Winthrop as well. Tiie hitter 
advised him to get a leave of a week and 
come to New York to make a retreat with 
the Jesuit Fathers in preparation for his 
baptism. The Promenade was close at 
hand and so he decided to wait until it was 
over. He wrote me at the time of the great 
joy and peace that filled his soul after his 
long struggle of six months." 

*' I noticed this at the time, mother Bev- 
erly," said I. " I had never seen him so light- 
hearted before. I can never forget the beau- 
tiful sleigh-ride we had together ; it was on 
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that ride, mother Beverly, I am not ashamed 
to confess it to you, who know us both so 
well, that I first felt that we loved each 
other — ^for I know that Walter loved me 
then." 

" Yes, my dear one," she replied tenderly, 
" Walter loved you in a way that he has 
never loved any other woman except his 
mother." 

As I thought on all the joy of that by- 
gone time, I could hardly restrain my tears, 
and I said to his mother, "Why, then 
mother Beverly, has he abandoned me in 
this heai*tless way ? " 

" For God, Roma," she answered, " and for 
the love of Jesus Christ. Be patient, my 
dear one, and I will show you how he loved 
you and how he loved our Blessed Lord. Ho 
spent three days in prayer at the Jesuit Fath- 
ers' House, at the close of which he made a 
general confession of all the sins of his whole 
life, was baptized conditionally and on the 
next day received his First Communion. 
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We were all present, and all our little family, 
united at last in the Church of Christ, re- 
ceived the Bread of Life at the Holy Table. 
What a blessed day it was for us all, dear- 
est. Then Walter began a devout course of 
life and he has continued it, until it has 
blossomed into the beautiful flower of life 
in religion. He rose early and began the 
day by hearing Holy Mass, and before he 
retired he always said the Rosary of our 
Blessed Lady: every week he went to con- 
fession and Ploly Communion, and, as St. 
Paul says, he chastised his body and kept 
it in subjection. 

" He joined the Conference of the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society at St. Mary's, in New 
Haven, and he has often told me how much 
he enjoyed assisting the sick and poor in 
company with the good old men of the So- 
ciety, poor Irish laborers and tradesmen 
that they were. There was one especially, 
a Mr, Farrell, a florist, whom he particularly 
admired. He frequently visited him in his 
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humble house, and said it did hira good to 
see the old gentleman's sterling virtue, the 
old-time piety of his wife, and the sweet 
modesty of his daughters. 

" I know that he left many of his acts of 
virtue untold: for although he had no se- 
crets from me, yet he made an exception of 
the interior dispositions of his soul : these 
he reserved for his confessor, and he strove 
to conceal from all except me his exterior 
works of piety. When he came home to us 
on the first Christmas after his conversion, 
I had a talk with him, darling, about your- 
self. Shall I tell you what he said about 
you, dear ? " 

" Yes, mother Beverly," said I, " I cannot 
conceal from you that I long to know all 
that Waiter thought about me." 

" * Walter,' I said to him, * you seem to be 
quite attentive to Roma Lyford ; are you 
really attached to her ? ' 

" * Mother,' he replied, ' she has an in- 
fluence over me such as no other girl has 
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ever exercised, and as far as I can judge, I 
love her intensely.* 

"'Do you ever think of marrying her, 
Walter?' said I. 

" ' Yes, mother, I have thought of it, and 
if I were not a catholic, I should have asked 
hcv to marry me some time ago, for I believe 
she loves me too; I feel almost certain of it.' 

" ' But, Walter,' I said, * in time Roma 
niidit become a catholic. I am sure that if 
you married her and continued your present 
devout life she certahily would be moved 
by your example to enter the Church.' 

" ' Mot her dear,' said he seriously, ' I have 
thought and prayed over this matter for 
several months : I have even offered up 
bodily mortifications to Almighty God that 
I might obtain light. I see my way clearly 
now. I feel sure that, without a great mira- 
cle of God's grace, Roma Lyford will never 
become a catholic ; hers is a sweet and 
innocent nature, mother, and I think that 
she has few temptations ; the beautiful 
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parts of our Holy Faith which the Episcopal 
Church has retained amply satisfy her re- 
ligious needs. I think she was not mis- 
taken when she told me once that she would 
live and die an Episcopalian, as ail her 
family have done, for her uncle Charley is 
only an exception proving the rule. She 
has an open and sunny disposition, joyous 
as a bird, and I think she is a soul in good 
faith, belonging to the spirit of Christ's 
Church. Do you think, mother, that any 
doubt about her religion has ever entered 
her mind? It does not seem so to me, 
although I may be mistaken. I know that 
we should never quarrel about religion, and 
I feel sure that we should be very happy 
together, and yet I am certain that, were we 
to marry, our children would become pro- 
testants, or what is worse, nothing at all. 
You yourself know, dear mother, the in- 
fluence of a mother on her children. At 
her knee they learn to lisp their little 
prayers, and they first hear the name of 
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God from her lips. Our children would 
never hear from Roma, the names of Mary 
and Joseph. She would never tell them of 
St. Aloysius and their Angel Guardians; 
would she teach them, mother, to respect 
and obey our holy father the Pope, or our 
bishops and their priests ? Or would they 
learn from her to shun mortal sin as a deadly 
evil, to frequent the tribunal of penance and 
the Holy Table, and above all, mother, to 
love our Lord Jesus Christ in the ever 
blessed Sacrament of the Altar?' 

" * No, Walter,' I answered, * what you 
say is, alas, only too true.' 

" ' But, mother,' he went on, * when they 
saw me going with our good working people 
to some lowly St. Patrick's Church, while 
she, with all the persons of our station in 
life and even with their own playmates, 
attends some elegant Christ's Church, whom 
would they follow ? What religion would 
seem true to them when they saw their 
fiitber and mother divided in their worship 
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of God ? This is the picture which reason 
and faith have presented to my mind for 
several months. I am surprised that I can 
speak thus cahnly to you, mother, about 
such a matter, but it is the grace of Grod, the 
fruit of many prayers and tears, which en- 
ables me to do so. I feel the mantle of sanct- 
ifying and actual grace around me, and I 
also feel certain that if God withdrew His 
help for an instant I could not persevere in 
my good resolution. I should certainly 
follow the leanings of natural affection. 
For Oh ! mother, I love her so ! I love her 
as much as I do you — only in a different 
way. Oh ! I have so often longed to have 
her for my own ; to protect her ; to make 
her happy ; to sacrifice myself for her. 
That longing, mother, is not dead within me ; 
it is only ruled and kept in check by the 
grace of God.' " 

" Oh ! it does me so much good to hear 
this, dear mother Beverly," I exclaimed, 
throwing my arms around her neck. "I 
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knew it, I knew it ; he did love me with his 
whole heart, with the purest and most 
tender love." 

" Yes, Roma darling," she continued, kiss- 
ing my forehead, " but this was not all that 
Walter said. " There is another point of 
view, mother,' he went on. Even if Roma 
were a catholic noAv, I could not think of 
marrying her at present. I have not yet 
found out what my state of life is to be. The 
highest and holiest vocation is, I think, the 
Society of Jesus. True love for Jesus Christ 
consists in following His footsteps, in sharing 
His life, in being poor with Him, chaste with 
Him, obedient with Him, even unto death. 
I admire and revere all the religious orders. 
Mother, but it seems to me that no where 
in this nineteenth century can one follow 
and share our Blessed Saviour's life more 
closely than in this holy Society of Jesus. 
To me it is the highest ideal of a life of per- 
fection, and if I felt free to choose it, mother, 
I should do so. But such a holy and lofty 
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life requires a special call from Grod, and a 
very special grace. Just think, mother, out 
of all the millions of catholics in the world 
there are not even fifteen thousand Jesuits. 
They are the body-guard of Christ's Vicar, 
the Guard of Honor of His Sacred Heart. 
I feel no call to join that chosen band, and 
I know I could never live that life without 
the grace belonging to such a state ; I do 
not even dare to aspire to it. I am praying 
our Blessed Lady every day, mother, to 
obtain for me from her Divine Son, light to 
know what He would have me do, and grace 
to do it willingly.' " 

" But why, mother Beverly, did he never 
speak of these things to me?" I asked. 

" That is what I proposed to him at the 
time, Roma dear," she said. " « Walter,' I 
said to him, ' I am afraid your conduct will 
deceive Roma. Don't you think you ought 
to tell her, my son, how you feel with regard 
to her ? ' 

" * I have thought of that too, mother,' he 
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replied, * but how could I do so ? Could I 
go to her and say, " Roma dearest, I revere 
and love you with my whole heart, but alas ! 
I cannot ask you to marry me, darling, be- 
cause you are a protestant, and would bring 
up our children as protestants. And then, 
too, Roma, my sweetheart, I may become a 
Jesuit and never marry at all. But I love 
you, my own Roma, with my whole soul. 
Do you love me, darling? " Don't you see, 
mother, that even if I put it in the most lov- 
ing and tender way, it would but crush her 
to earth with insult and shame? I can 
only show her by my actions that I love 
her and her alone, and try to make her as 
happy as possible as long as I may. I must 
commit all else, mother, into God's loving 
hand.' 

" You must not think that his love was 
not real, Roma. If you could only have seen 
the look of dismay that came into his face, 
when I proposed to him to invite your sis- 
ter Grace to the Promenade in his Senior 
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year. He saw the necessity of it as soon as 
I pointed it out to him, but he said to me, 
' You are asking a great sacrifice of me, 
mother, I must beg our Blessed Lady for 
grace to make it. The hardest thing for me 
to bear will be to have Roma misunderstand 
me. For I have already invited her, and I 
cannot in common decency explain myself 
to her.' Did he ever speak of it to you, 
Roma?" 

" No, mother Beverly," I replied. " He 
seemed to be upon the point of doing so 
during our one dance at the Promenade, but 
a certain invisible something which I could 
never understand seemed to conquer his 
inclination." 

" It was the grace of God, dear," said Mrs. 
Beverly. "This long story of what is so 
painful to us both has been very taxing for 
me, and I suppose it must have also affected 
you, dear child. Let us put off the account 
of Walter's vocation until to-morrow. Per- 
haps there may be something of his that 
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you would like to have, dear ; " and sbe led 
me again into the little hall bedroom. 

There lay his tennis-racket that I knew 
so well, there a bound copy of the Record 
for the year that he was editor, while over 
the head of the bed hung his silver crucifix 
and the pearl rosary, whose beads he had 
told daily ; and there on the mantel a photo- 
graphic group of some play. Why, it is 
Walter Beverly holding Lihan Mond in his 
arms. 

*' That is a picture of the * Lady of Lyons' 
which they gave for the benefit of the Boat 
Club, dear," said Mrs. Beverly, as she no- 
ticed me looking at it. "Walter was 
* Claude Melnotte'and Lilian Mond the 
heroine." 

" Oh ! dear mother Beverly," I exclaimed, 
" Clarence Tuthill told Gracie this morning, 
that Dandy, as he always calls Walter, had 
fallen in love with Lilian Mond. How could 
lie say such a thing about Walter?" 

"Dear one," she answered, "you and I 
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know that it is not so. Walter told me 
that she was a well-connected girl, but that 
her attempts to appear interested in his 
religion were very offensive to him, for he 
knew that it was nothing to her. Yet he 
always treated her with perfect politeness, 
and during that play, when they had to act 
the hero and heroine together, he said that 
he found his task one of the greatest bores 
of his life. Lilian Mond, he told me, went 
by the name of the College Widow, because 
she was always engaged to one of the Senior 
Class every year, dropping her beau on his 
graduation, for a new one in the next class : 
but the year that Walter graduated was an 
exception to the rule, for she had been en- 
gaged during the year to Howard Kip, 
the great foot-ball player, and she really 
married him soon after Commencement 
Day." 

"But, mother Beverly," I asked, "how 
could Clarence Tuthill, who has known 
Walter for so many years, be so mistakmi? 
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«' What did he say about Walter, Roma?" 
she asked. 

<'He said that Walter had become a 
Jesuit because Lilian Mond had jilted 
him." 

"I think, Roma," said Mrs. Beverly, 
" that TuthiU's prejudices about the Cath- 
olic Church must have led him to make 
this mistake. Why, he once told me, dear, 
that he had seen with his own eyes, the 
price-list for the sale of indulgences to com- 
mit sin, publicly posted up in the New York 
Cathedral. Now, my dear child, our indul- 
gences are not permissions to commit sins 
in the future, they are remissions of the 
penances due to sins committed in the 
past. They are not sold, but the conditions 
required to gain them are usually prayer, 
fasting, confession. Holy Communion, and 
other works of piety. There is a little book 
called the Raccolta on the mantel there, 
which gives all the indulgences and the 
conditions necessary to gain them, and you 
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may read it, dear, if you wish. Tuthill 
must have seen the table of the hours for 
Mass and reading the numbers 6, 6 : 30, 7, 
9, 10: 30, his preconceived ideas probably 
led him to think that these numbers of the 
hours stood for dollars and then his imag- 
ination did the rest. So in this matter he 
had perhaps got the idea from novels and 
some of the so-called histories, that persons 
always became religious because of disap- 
pointment in love. Now the real truth is, 
dear, that most of those who enter the re- 
ligious state are pure souls who have been 
attracted toward religion from their early 
years, and have never known what human 
love is. Experienced persons with regard 
to religious life have told me this, Roma. 
Some, indeed, struck by the loss of near 
and dear ones, have seen the vanity of 
worldly life, and have entered religion. 
And some, fewer in number still, I think, 
like Walter, have loved another with a pure 

and tender human affection, and yet have 
8 
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had their eyes so dazzled by the beauty of 
Jesus Christ, that they have renounced hu- 
man love for divine love. I am sure that 
Tuthill and Grace never said that Walter 
in his relations with Lilian Mond, ever 
showed any more than the ordinary atten- 
tions of a gentleman to a lady." 

" No, mother Beverly," I said, " they 
never did. I see it all very clearly now." 

" Yes, dear Roma," Mrs. Beverly replied, 
" Walter loved you and you alone with his 
whole heart, and if he had been aprotestant 
he would have told you so long ago." 

" O mother, mother Beverly," I cried pas- 
sionately, ** why, why did he not remain a 
protestant ? Why has your Catholic Reli- 
gion separated us — I could have become a 
catholic—Oh ! I could — for Walter's sake." 

" Yes, for Walter's sake, Roma," she an- 
swered, "but not for God's. Walter would 
never have wished you to be a catholic for his 
sake; and he himself could not have re- 
mained a protestant, for he never was one. 
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dear ; he was an atheist, and afterwards an 
agnostic." 

"But, mother Beverly," I continued, "I 
could have made him a protestant, and then 
we should have been so happy." 

"No, dearest," she replied sweetly, "for 
him there was only one religion, the Holy 
Catholic Church ; without it he would have 
been an infidel, to whom your dear parents 
would never have wished you to be married. 
And even if you had become a catholic, he 
would not have married you, dear, for he 
was called to a higher and a holier life. 
You will understand this, my darling, when 
I come to tell you of his vocation. It is 
almost time for us to dress for dinner now ; 
what room would you like to occupy ? You 
may take this one of Walter's, if you 
choose." 

"Thank you, mother Beverly," I replied, 
" I think it will soothe me to remain here." 

After she went out, I took up his tennis- 
racket from the table, and sitting down in 
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the rocking-chair gave myself up to revery. 
After some moments, I arose and laid the 
racket away among my own things. Then 
I hastily dressed for dinner. 

Clarence Tuthill called in the evening 
and his hearty jollity and whole-souled de- 
votion to Walter cheered us greatly. He 
acknowledged his mistake readily when 
Mrs. Beverly questioned him about Lilian 
Mond, and was very sorry that he had un- 
wittingly misrepresented Walter. 

"It was the only sensible explanation, 
that I could think of for Dandy's choice of a 
profession," he said, "and I never imagined, 
Mrs. Beverly, that it would do his reputa- 
tion any harm." 

I was glad enough, however, when he 
left us, and mother Beverly, putting her arm 
around me, led me to Walter's room. 

After I had gotten into bed she came in 
to see that all was well, and tucked me in 
bed as lovingly as my own mother would 
have done. I could hear her in the next 
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room saying her Rosary to the Virgin, and 
begging her to give Walter perseverance in 
his new life, although now and then her 
prayer seemed choked by sobs. I hiy think- 
ing of all that she had told me, and it seemed 
to me that I now understood Walter's char- 
acter better, although I don't know whether 
I can ever be fully reconciled to his choice. 
I must wait until I hear his whole story. 
Amid such thoughts as these, worn out by 
the strong emotions which had surged over 
me during the day, at length I fell asleep. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

FREDERICK, MARYLAND — THE JESUIT. 

Mrs. Beverly let me rest late in the 
morning and it was almost eleven before 
the bright light of the August sun, now high 
in the sky, shone into my eyes and wolce 
me at last. Mrs. Beverly's watchful ear 
detected my awaking, and coming into the 
room she told me that Teresa would bring 
my breakfast to me in bed. 

" Your nerves, dear," said she, " have 
been subjected to a great strain, and you 
need rest and quiet. How would you like 
to take a little drive through the woods at 
noon ? " 

" How good of you, mother Beveo'ly," I 
exclaimed, " to think of it ; it is just what 
I would like most of all." 
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When I came downstairs at length 
dressed for the drive, she was awaiting me 
at the door with her little pony phaeton, 
and soon we were riding along one of the 
beautiful woodland roads over which Wal- 
ter and I had often driven before. I asked 
her to go on with Walter's story, but she 
told me that she had some writings of his 
at home which slie wished to read to me in 
connection with the account of his vocation, 
so we agreed to postpone it until evening. 

It was almost sunset when we reached her 
home, and as we got out of the phaeton she 
said to me, " Roma dear, you look so much 
refreshed by your drive ; your old-time color 
has returned to your cheeks, and you look 
the picture of your own sweet self again." 

Wo remained in the parlor after dinner 
until almost nine so that we should not be 
interrupted in our talk about Walter by any 
chance callers, but as no one came, we at 
length shut up the house for the night. 
She took her seat again in the large old- 
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fashioned rocker, while I sat at her feet on 
an ottoman looking up into her face. 

" I told you, dear," she began, " of Wal- 
ter's great admiration for the Society of 
Jesus, and of his feeling that without a 
special call from Grod he could never live so 
holy a life. I told you, too, how he only 
desired to choose that walk of life which 
God wished him to follow, and how he kept 
praying for light to know Gkni's will and for 
grace to do it. He was determined to come 
to no decision in the matter until after grad- 
uation and he then wished to make a re- 
treat of eight days, in order that by seclu- 
sion, prayer, and penance, he might learn 
God's purpose with regard to him. He pre- 
pared himself for this by faithful adherence 
to the devout life of which I have already 
told you something. As soon as he came home 
from college he was eager to go to the Jesuit 
House of Novitiate, which is situated at 
Frederick, Maryland, in order to go through 
the retreat of St. Ignatius, the Founder of 
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the Society of Jesus. I did not wish him 
to do so at once, perhaps because I dreaded 
that he would be taken from me. He obeyed 
my wish without complaint, although I could 
see that it chafed his spirit. Sometimes 
when I went into his little room, I would find 
him with his hands pressed tightly over his 
eyes weeping silently. Then I would sit 
by his side and stroke his forehead and say, 
* Walter, darling, I am afraid that you will 
go away to those old Jesuits.' ' Oh ! mother,' 
he would exclaim, * I at least could be a 
Lay Brother in the Holy Society of Jesus.' 
At last I saw that the delay was simply 
wealing him out, so towards the middle 
of July, I told him to make arrangements 
about his retreat. On the 22d he left for 
the South, and on tlie afternoon of the 31st 
I saw him coming up the street, satchel in 
hand. I rushed out to meet him and anxious- 
ly asked, « Well, Walter?' He took me in 
his arms and kissed me tenderly. Then he 
said, as tears stood in his eyes, * Darling 
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mother, I am going to be a Jesuit. I have 
just come from seeing the Father Provincial 
and he has received me.' 

" Roma dear, you can appreciate my 
feelings, when I knew that my boy was to 
leave me forever. Only, darling, I am 
afraid you cannot understand the consola- 
tion which our Holy Faith gave me. God, 
who required the sacrifice of my only son, 
gave to me as He did to Abraham, the grace 
to offer him freely, for * The Lord loveth,' 
as St. Paul says, * a cheerful giver.' And so 
although my heart was torn by natural 
grief, Roma, my soul was inundated with 
supernatural joy and sweetness. I entered 
into the feelings of the Mother of Jesus, 
dear, when He left her side at the beginning 
of His public Life, only to meet her again, 
laden with His Cross and dying in agony 
on Calvaiy. 

" Slie, our Blessed Lady, got me the grace 
to offer my boy to God in union with her, 
as she offered her Jesus to His Eternal 
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Father, in the Temple. And, Roma dear, I 
would rather see Walter dead at my feet 
than that he should ever prove false to his 
holy vocation. I hardly know how to de- 
scribe bis retreat to you, dear. No one can 
Ideally understand what a retreat is who 
has not made one. The name even is mis- 
leading. It should rather be called the 
making of the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ig- 
natius. They are contained in this little 
red book which I hold in my hand. Walter 
gave it to me before he 1^ us. Tou may 
read it quietly, at your leisure, if you wish, 
dear, but Walter says that it is a sealed 
book to one who has never put into practice 
the rules which it lays down. Perhaps the 
best way, darling, will be to read you some 
extracts from the journal of the retreat, 
whicli be kept. He gave it to me to read so 
that I might see for myself how he came to 
his determination ; I hardly think he meant 
to leave it with me, but rather forgot to take 
it away with him, or destroy it. It is a most 
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precious memorial of him to me, and I think, 
dear, that your love for him, and your 
woman's intuition will enahle you to pene- 
trate into the inmost recesses of Walter's 
soul. Let us allow Walter to tell his own 
story. 

•• * BETBBAT OF DBCISIOK. 

First Day. 

FOUNDATION. 

God created me to praise, reverence and 
serve Him, and thus save my soul. He 
created everything else as means or instru- 
ments to help me to this end. I should 
therefore look upon all creatures as helps 
to serve Gtod — all creatures, even mother 
and Roma. Hence I must only use creat- 
ures insomuch as they help me to serve 
God. Therefore I must make my will in- 
different to them so that I may take them 
up or lay them down according to God's 
will. I never could make my heart indiflfer- 
ent to mother and Roma : love for them is 



\ 
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the strong passion of my soul. But by 
God's grace I can bring my will to be in- 
different to courting their society or re- 
nouncing it. My will is not indifferent now. 
I must pray and labor to make it so. 

Second Day. 

FIRST WEEK. 

FIRST MEDITATION. 
THE THREE SINS. 

The angels refused in thought to adore the 
word made Flesh : for this one sin they 
went to hell : Adam and Eve disobeyed the 
command of God once : they fell from Grace ; 
I will consider a soul in hell for one mortal 
sin — the angels were all so punished for one 
sin: why not some one man? God has 
borne with many sins from me — ^how many 
I do not know. How ashamed of myself I 
ought to be ! . , . How grateful to Jesus 
on the Cross dying to save me I 
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SSOOKD MBDITATIOK. 
XT OWK 6IK8« 

Recalling where I have lived, what my 
work has heen, with whom I have conversed 
— all the sins of my life stand out clearly 
before me . . . one especially, a heinous 
offence, which I have never called to mind 
before— one which escaped my notice in my 
first general oonfassiaa. ... I shall find it 
hard to confess — ^terribly hard — I must pray 
for grace to do so . . . how sorry I should 
be for these excesses . . . every one has 
been committed through want of that in- 
difference of the will inculcated by the 
foundation. . . . 

Second Day. 

THIBD AND VOUBTH MBDITATIOKB. 

... I have repeated the First and Second 
Meditations, and they have sunk more deep- 
ly into my soul. ... I have begged God 
through His Divine Son and Our Blessed 
Lady for the grace of an interior knowledge 
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and hatred of my sins, of the disorder of 
my Iife» and for an abhorrence of worldly 
vanity. . • . 

Third Duy. 

CONTBMPULTIOSr 07 HSIX. 

. . . How loving the special prayer of this 
meditation ! O God, give me a penetrating 
sense of the pains which the damned suffer, 
so that, if, through my lighter sins, I come to 
lose my love for Thee, at least the fear of 
punishment may help me to keep out of 
mortal sin ! ... . I am like a loving son, 
fearful that I may some day become insane 
and kill my &ther, and begging him to tie 
my hands so that I may do him bo barm. 
. • • I see the flames of hell, boundless in 
length and breadth and depth. « . • I come 
nearer and see the lost souls penetrated by 
the perpetual flame-^nearer, and I hear the 
awful cries of blasphemy against Jesus— 
nearer still and I smell the disgusting odor 
of corruption — and now I taste the bitter 
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tears, the sadness, the worm of remorseftd 
conscience. ... I should be there now, not 
in thought, but in fact — I have deserved it 
— only God's mercy has spared me. . . . O 
my Crucified Saviour, I thank Thee and 
bless Thy mercy and pity ! . . . Keep this 
picture ever before me when I am in danger 
of grievous sin. ... I can never come here 
if I keep my will indifterent to all creat- 
ures. • • • 

OBNBBAL COVFBSSION. 

... I am just going to make my general 
confession — ^that awful sin — bow shall I 
bring myself to confess it — I shall mention 
it first of all and conquer my repugnance by 
violence. . . . What a joy permeates my soul 
after confession — ^how I wish I could go 
about with a catalogue of my sins about my 
neck so that all might know me as I am ! 
How light of heart I am now. The week of 
purification is over — ^now for the week of 
illumination t ... 
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Fourth Day. 

SECOND WEEK. 

SECOND FOUNDATION. 
THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST. 

Christ, my Captain, calls all those who 
especially love Him, to offer themselves 
wholly for service, to follow Him in fighting 
against their own sensuality, and against 
fleshly and' worldly love. . . . But does He 
call me ? Not as yet. O my Commander, 
I am ready to come, if you hid me ! Speak, 
Lord, for Thy servant heareth I • . • . 

Fifth Day. 

FIBST CONTEMPLATION. 
THE INCABNATION. 

The Blessed Trinity decides that God be 
made Man to save me from Hell — but all 
hinges on our Blessed Lady's will . . . she 
consents — the Word is made Flesh, The So- 
ciety of Jesus has been founded ! . . . May 
I belong to that Society ? On this point all 

is darkness. 
9 
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SBCOND CONTEMPLATION. 
THB NATIVITY. 

I see Jesus, the Eternal God, choosing to 
be a helpless Babe, in humiliation — poverty 
— suffering. He invites those who would 
follow Him closely to choose what He chose 
— am I one of that band? My eyes are 
held. . . . Carissime Brown, the young 
novice who is the guardian angel of my re- 
treat, has come to sweep my room before 
the hour of contemplation is over — so 1 go 
to the chapel to finish it. I look at Jesus 
in the Tabernacle and await His decision. 
Suddenly I hear Him say, ^' If you wish to 
follow Me in My Society, you may come and 
I will give you grace to do so. I do not 
command you to do this. I do not ask it : 
I shall not blame you if you refuse to come 
— ^I leave it all to you — I offer you the grace 
if you care to accept it." I bear these 
words but not with my ears — there are no 
ordinary spoken words, but the same effect 
is produced on my mind as though I had 
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heard with my ears Jesus in the Flesh 
speaking them to me— I do not see Him— 
there is nothing like a vision. ... I do not 
understand this. I fear it may be an illu- 
sion. I will go and consult Father Goodale, 
the Novice Master. . . . Father Goodale 
tells me that I have experienced what St. 
Teresa calls an interior locution — he says 
that she calls this kind of divine admonition 
the highest and most secure from self-de- 
ception. ... He tells me that he does not 
consider it an illusion, but rather as a great 
grace. Still he wishes me to put it aside 
and make my election of a state of life ac- 
cording to the rules laid down by St Ig- 
natius. ... I am going to give this after- 
noon to it. 



ELECTION. 

REASONS AGAINST EN- REASONS FOR ENTERING 

timio THE sooarrr; the society. 

1. Iooulddoagre*tdealof 1. I should give greater 

good In the world-^eTout glory to God and acquire 

Catholic laymen are Tery greater merit for my own 

neoeeaary. loul. 
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2. If Roma should ever be- 2. I should have every spir- 
come a Catholic I could mar- itual advanta^ to work out 
rv her and our example and the Salvation and perfection 
the devout rearing of our of my own soul and to help a 
children would do great good, great number of other souls 

3. There is no obligation on to acquire their salvation 
me to enter the Society. I and spiritual perfection, 
have received no command 8. I feel certain that grace 
to do so. I feel morally sure is at hand for me to lead the 
that I could keep on living life of a Jesuit : it is the clos- 
the devout life which I have est way in which I can f ol- 

gracticed for a year and a low the life of Jesus Christ, 
alf . I do not feel it neces- I may do so if I wish, it would 
sary to enter religion to save be base to refuse. I owe all 
my soul. to Jesus, creation, preserva- 

tion, conversion, salvation ; 
He has given all for me ; it 
would be ignoble in me not to 
give up all for him. 

4. It & a high privilege for so 
great a sinner as I to have~a 
call to lead so sublime a life. 



When I place these reasons for and 
against entering the Society side by side, 
and compare and weigh them— and they are 
the only ones approved by right reason and 
faith that I can discover — it seems clear to 
me that by becoming a Jesuit I should do 
more for God and my own perfection. I 
should perfect myself more easily and secure- 
ly, I should have a greater influence for good 
upon a greater number of souls, I should act 
more generously and nobly, I should be ac- 
cepting a high privilege ; hence it seems 
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plain that I should ask admiasion into tiie 
Society. This is the advice I should give 
to a, stranger whom I hud never seen, and 
who asked me to weigh the above reasons 
for him : this is the decision I should give 
if I should he ahout to die in a moment from 
now : this is the determination that I should 
have wished to have made when I am about 
to stand before my Judge Jesus Christ. I 
feel wholly imbiassed by passion in my 
judgment. I have never felt so wholly in- 
different to anything before — it is the in- 
difference of the Foundation. ... I have 
gone to the chapel and offered my election 
to our dear Lord, heggiug Him that if it be 
a good one He will deign to accept it and 
confirm it. . . . I have shown my election 
to Father Goodale and he thinks that it is 
wise and well-considered — but he has pre- 
sented strongly to me all the difficulties of 
my proposed step — the natural irksomeness 
of poverty, chastity, and especially the ab- 
solute intellectual obedience of the society. 



/ 
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I am unshaken in my resolution. Now for 
the Week of Strength and then the Week 
of Consolation. . . . 

THIBD WEEK. 

Sixth Day. 

SECOND CONTEMPLATION. 
THE AGQNT IN THE GABDEN. 

I begin to contemplate our Lord in His 
Bloody Sweat, but such an eagerness seizes 
me to get back to New York and see Father 
Provincial about my admission into the So- 
ciety, that I go to Father Goodale and tell 
him of it, and he approves of my leaving 
Frederick at once, as he considers that I am 
su£Qlciently strong in my good resolution." 

•^» •^* ^^F ^^n ^^n 

Here Mrs. Beverly paused in her reading 
and asked me if I had followed Walter in 
his retreat. 

"Dear mother Beverly," I said, "my soul 
is too worldly-minded, I fear, to follow 
Walter's footsteps in his lofty spiritual 
journey; but I at least see clearly now, 
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what I knew by intuition before, that be 
has a noble soul, and has done in a knightly 
and chivalrous spirit what he thought was 
the most perfect. Oh, dear mother Beverly, 
can you wonder that I, without these helps 
which he has had to nerve him to his high 
resolve, find it so hard to reconcile myself 
to losing him ? " I had risen from my lowly 
seat and stood before her with outstretched 
hands appealingly. 

She strained me to her bosom, and smiling 
through her tears, said, ** Dear, dear Roma, 
my heart is torn with both your sorrow 
and my own. I find it hard, dear, with all the 
consolations of my religion, to bear my loss ; 
and I feel how hard it must be for you to 
endure yours : you love him dear, as much as 
I do, only in a different way. I have felt, 
dear child, both the woman's and the 
mother's love, and I know how strong both 
are. My dear Roma, if you were only a 
catholic, I could offer you such consolation 
in your grief, darUng." 
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" Dear Mrs. Beverly," said I, " I fear that 
will never be. Walter read my soul aright, 
when he said that I would live and die an 
Episcopalian. My ways of looking at things 
are not yours, and my mind is not deep 
enough to see into the intricacies of your 
Roman Catholio doctrine. I find it bewil- 
dering to me, dear Mrs. Beverly." 

" I understand how you feel, Roma," she 
replied, '* for I have been an Episcopalian 
myself. It is so late now, dear, that I think 
I had better conclude Walter's story, up to 
the time he left us, to-morrow." 

During the forenoon Mrs. Beverly went 
on with her narration. "You remember, 
Roma, how I met Walter at the door on his 
return from Frederick. He told me later 
that he had hurried to New York and had 
had an interview with the Father Provincial 
of the New York and Maryland Province of 
the Society. He had been accepted as a 
Novice and had made arrangements to be- 
gin his noviceship on the Vigil of the As- 
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sumption, that is, on the 14th of Augwt. 
He wished to do this so that two years from 
this time he might take his first tows on 
the great festival of the Blessed Virgin, her 
Assumption into Heaven. The Father Pro- 
vincial bad advised him not to speak of his 
plans outside of his family, so that obsta- 
cles might not be opposed to his vocation. 
Accordingly we never spoke of the matter 
except among ourselves until after Walter 
had arrived in Frederick, and I believe your 
nnclQuCharley was the first person to whom 
Doctor Beverly mentioned the matter. 
During the time that remained before bis 
departure Walter never was more sweet 
and loving." 

"Yes," said I, "the last game of tennia 
he phiyed with us and the evenii^ he spent 
with us afterwards made us all love him — 
even Grace — ^how strange that she forgot it 
80 soon and judged him so harshly 1 " 

"It was because of his seeming trifling 
with you, Roma," she replied. " This point 
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troublid both Walter and myself very much. 
I at first Uioaght that he ought to stop yisit- 
ing you altogether, but be persuaded me 
that it was better for hhn to oontinae to do 
so up to the end. 

** * It seems better to me, mother,' he re- 
plied, < to act toward Roma, just as I have 
done before, until it is time for me to go. 
If she were a catiiolio girl, I could easily 
explain my motiTes to her, and she would 
understand them, but Roma could not en- 
ter into my reasons for doing as I propose, 
and to tell her might even endanger my own 
yocatioQ. So you see I can offer her no ex* 
planation. And if I stopped going to see 
her now, there could be only one explaaa^ 
tion lor my conduct in her eyes and in the 
eyes of her family. They would justly look 
upon me as one who had trifled with her 
heart. But when I have gone away to be- 
come a Je«^uit this will be at least some 
reason, although they may not understand it 
fully. And I think Koma herself would 
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desire me to act in this way, if she knew what 
was to take place. Suppose, mother, that 
she were about to set foot on a vessel that 
would bear her forever from my sight, and I 
knew this, although she did not, I am sure 
that I ought to remain by her side to the end 
and make her as happy as I could up to the 
very last. Roma, in truth, mother, is soon 
to pass out of my life forever, and hereafter 
I must only think of her to pray for her 
eternal salvation. My only wish in regard 
to her must be that she shall ever grow in 
holiness.' " 

" Oh ! mother Beverly," I exclaimed, start- 
ing as though a knife had pierced my 
heart, "did Walter really say that? Do 
you mean that he has plucked his love for 
me out of his heart ? " 

« My dear, dear child," said Mrs. Beverly 
tenderly, " be has transformed his human 
love for you into a divine love. I think, 
my dear, that although you find it hard to 
grasp our catholic ideas I can nevertheless 
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make this plain to you. There is a joy of 
sense in human love, dear Roma, the delight 
of the eye, the ecstasy of the touch, and 
this, like all God's gifts, if rightly used, is 
good and pure." 

« It was always good and pure between 
Walter and myself," I interrupted. 

" Yes, dear, I know that," she continued ; 
" but with very many, dear child, this is but 
the < concupiscence of the flesh and the con« 
cupiscence of the eyes,' of which St. John, the 
Apostle of Love, tells us : from these, my 
dear, spring all that is base and ignoble in 
human passion. I pray God, Roma, that 
you may never know this by your own 
experience. What made Walter's sensible 
love for you so pure and delicate was his 
love for the Blessed Virgin Mary. He told 
me this himself, dear, vl have always 
treated Roma, since I have been a catholic, 
mother,' said he to me once, ^ as I would 
have treated our Blessed Lady. Indeed, I 
have tried to see in her our Blessed 
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Lady, and to love her as I love the 
Mother of God.' Walter, my dear, was 
only a man after all, made of the same 
weak clay as other men, and if this love of 
Mary had not transfigured his love for you, 
I am afraid you would have found him not 
much different from other young men. 

<' Walter has most certainly, dear, put this 
sensihle love of your beauty out of his heart 
forever. There is also, my dear, an intel- 
lectual delight in love : the joy of com- 
munion with kindred minds and tastes: 
the delight in greatness of thought and 
nobleness of heart, and yet, even this, Roma 
dear, often degenerates into that jealous 
joy of possession, which is only < the pride 
of life,' which St. John puts with the ^ con- 
cupiscence of the flesh and the concu- 
piscence of the eyes.' This intellectual de- 
light in your lovely disposition, Roma, 
Walter has also put away from him. But 
there is still another joy in our love, dear 
child, and it is love's touchstone, the joy of 
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self-sacrifice. The mother who freely 
gives up her life to save her babe has it : 
so has the husband, who faces death to 
save his wife from wrong : so has the sol- 
dier, who for the love of his country rides 
single-handed upon the enemy's shotted 
cannon. Tliis noblest part of our human 
love can never degenerate into what is base, 
Roma; but it can be elevated into some- 
thing higher. The great sacrifice of love 
was the sacrifice of Calvary ; and there is 
no human heart that loves another with a 
fervor which can be compared with the 
love of the Heart of Jesus for each one of 
us, Roma, for you and for me. * He loved 
me,' says St. Paul, ' and He delivered him- 
self up for me.' 

" Now Walter, my dear, has not torn this 
love of sacrifice for you out of his heart: 
he has only ennobled it by uniting it with 
the love which the Heart of Jesus has for 
you, Roma Lyford, in particular. No 
one, Roma dear, loves you as Jesus Christ 
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does, and Walter now loves you with 
something of that same love. I remember 
that he said to me one day, ^ I told you 
once, mother, that I thought no doubt had 
ever entered Roma's mind about the Epis- 
copal Church, and that I believed that she 
was in good faith; but a fear has often 
come over me since then that some day 
such a doubt might enter her mind and 
that she might banish it from her thoughts. 
You know, mother, how easy it would have 
been for me to do the same, when I first 
came to think of being a catholic, and if I 
had done so, I should certainly have lost 
my soul. The intimate relations into which 
Roma has been brought with me have cer- 
tainly given her a greater insight into the 
truths of Holy Church than most protest- 
ant girls have, and I dread for her that 
this may some day be an occasion for her 
to sin against light. I shall beg our Lord 
continually to grant her abundant grace to 
follow out any light which He may bestow 
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upon her, and I think He will hear my 
prayer, mother, for our God is not a cruel 
Divinity, He is the God of Love: and I 
trust that He will regard the sacrifice of 
my love for Roma by granting that we 
may be forever united with Him in 
Heaven. 

" 'A Jesuit, dear mother, is a dastard, who 
does not appear before the Judgment Seat 
with a multitude of souls which he has won 
for God, and our Lord Himself has His 
own inner circle of friends. Lazarus, and 
Martha and Mary, although all holy souls, 
are His friends. So, dear mother, I hope 
one day to stand before our Lord with my 
company of souls : I hope to stand with 
you, mother, and I also hope to take 
Roma Lyford's hand and present her espe- 
cially to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. But I 
hope to accomplish this, mother, not by my 
own work, but by prayer and the sacrifice 

of my life for God.' '* 

# # # # # 
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Many months after this, just when I can- 
not say, but it was some time during the 
first year of my travel with papa in Europe, 
two new emotions took possession of my 
being. One was a dread that I might some 
day begin to doubt about our Church, and 
yet might put the doubt out of my mind. 
Another was a love for the Mother of Jesus, 
who had inspired Walter with such a deli- 
cate and beautiful love for me. At first I 
could hardly detect these feelings, they 
were so imperceptible, and I expected that 
they would surely pass away in a few days. 
But they grew day by day, and gathered 
such strength that they have actually be- 
come a part of my being. And every morn- 
ing, now, when I kneel down to say my 
prayers, I cannot refrain from saying to 
our Lord and His Mother, "Dear Jesus, 
if any doubt about my religion ever enters 
my mind, grant me the grace never to re- 
ject it, but to follow it wherever it leads. 
O Mother of Jesus, keep my heart pure 
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from all defilement, so that in Heaven it 
may ever beat in unison with the Heart of 
thy Son, even as Walter's heart is now 
beating in unison with His on earth.'* 

TII£ END. 
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